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Notes of a Rapid Reader 


THE SUN ALSO RISES. 


WAY. 


By Ernest HEMING- 


The story of a lost but lively generation, aimless, 
drunk, loyal, pathetic, cynical. The characters are 
the gilded waifs and broken strays expatriate in 
Paris, and the wandering narrative includes the first 
bull-fight in English which explains the grip of 
bull-fighting upon a whole nation. ‘The people 
Hemingway writes of are wraiths blowing down 
the wind. When he comes home (he is expatriate, 
too), it will be interesting to see what he does with 
the more solid, less subtle, American scene. He 
is gifted, 


THE PLUTOCRAT. By Booru Tarkincron. 

The glorification of the Middle Westerner. A 
skilful book in which a fuddled intellectual from 
New York is taught by the esprit of a French 
mondaine to appreciate at its Roman worth the 
vulgar exuberance of a millionaire executive from 
the Midlands. Mr. Tinker sings “Dirty Old 
Auntie M’riar” in the bar, rides a camel like a 
Carthaginian prince, snows franc notes on the 
natives, could reorganize the city utilities of Europe, 
and is afraid of his wife. Tarkington is the Howells 
of our day, but with a keener edge of satire. 
Like Howells, he loves to draw moral lessons from 
social types. His New York intellectuals are brittle 
but his Tinker is convincing, and very possibly 
Roman, as he says. Cleopatra, good Greek that she 
was, probably admired Antony for his power, picked 
his pockets (as everyone does Tinker’s), and thought 
him a boob by daylight. ‘Tarkington admires the 
plutocrat; Breasted (q. v.) says that the Roman 
variety brought ancient civilization down crashing! 


THE BOOK OF MARRIAGE. By Herman 

KEYSERLING. 

A remarkable symposium of the best minds, who 
thoroughly disagree. A sadder and a wiser man 
gets up from this book. God knows, the business 
never used to be so complicated—or perhaps so 
interesting! 


MURDER FOR PROFIT. By 


Bo.iruo. 


WILLIAM 


This Cornish journalist has a philosophy of 
murder, which is what makes his book so provocative. 
He thinks that murder is just a symptom of what 
we rashly call normal living. Also he has a re- 
markable ability to follow the nerves of a story 
which makes his writing vivid, and marvelously in- 
formative in little room. He has a style, too, and 
putting aside the morbid romanticism of De 
Quincey’s famous essay on murder as a fine art, he 
writes of his mass murderers with a concentrated 
epithet, and a breadth of thinking that makes a 
profound impression. ; 
literature. 


This is journalism raised to 


A MAN COULD STAND UP. By Forp Mapox 
Forp. 


Could stand upon a hill out of the trenches, a free 
man, after the war was over, is the meaning of the 
title and the story. The beginning and end of the 
book is in telegraphic impressionism which is vivid, 
but wearisome, since you have to put the narrative 


(Continued on page 451) 


A Dedication of Three Hats 


(On being awarded in the same year a University 
degree and a permanent disability pension.) 
By Roperr GRAVEs 
“QHIS round hat I devote to Mars, 
Tough steel with leather lined. 
My skin’s my own, redeemed with scars 
From further yet more futile wars 
The God may have in mind. 


Minerva takes my square of black 
Well tasselled with the same; 
Her dullest nurselings never lack . 
With class-room precepts at their back 
And lettcis to their name. 


But this third hat, this foolscap sheet, 
For there’s a strength in three, 
Unblemished, conical, and neat 
I hang up here without deceit 
To kind Euphrosyné. 


Goddess, accept with smiles or tears 
This gift of a gross fool 

Who having sweated in death 

With wounds and cramps for three long years 


fears 


Limped back, and sat for school. 
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“Benjamin Franklin.” Reviewed by 


Phillips Russell. 


“T Am A Woman.” 
Helen Woodward. 


“Tn Anglo-Norman England.” 
viewed by Wallace Notestein. 


Reviewed by 
Re- 


“American Glass.” 
J. B. Kerfoot. 


“Kyra Kyralina.” 
Leon Feraru. 


“Fifty Years of Parliament.” Re- 
viewed by Alfred E. Zimmern. 


“The Hard-Boiled Virgin.” Re- 
viewed by Elmer Davis. 


“The Grey Coast.” 
H.W. Boynton. 


Qwertyuiop: A Shirtsleeves History. 
By Christo- 


Reviewed by 


Reveiwed by 





Reviewed by 


The Bowling Green. 
pher Morley. 








Next Week, or Later 
“H. D.”’s “Palimpsest.” Reviewed 
by John Gould Fletcher. 

“The Kays.” Reviewed by Lee Wil- 
son Dodd. 
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Note to Novel Readers 
By Zona GALI 


F-WAODAY the novelist is insistently 


] 


asking his 
public to take the 


trouble to understand 
what is happening in the cultivation of his 

He is begging his public not to dis- 
criminate against him. ‘This sat 
streets of New York, and perceives a new archi- 
birth office 


soaring into cathedral-like towers, folds at 


product. 
ne public walks the 
tecture coming to creat buildings 
id ripples 
of stone, painted and lighted, hanging against the 
sky in black and gold. And he does not call these 
He calls them America’s 
to a new world of construction. He buys at the 


grotesques. contribution 
market colossal flowers and fruits, drawn from the 


earth by a new magic, a new application of old 
magic; and he does not look on these with sus- 
picion; but he praises them, and takes a certain 
credit to the race of men. He beholds his 


curious convulsions of costume, 


wife 
and daughter in 
heautiful or ugly, with deleted skirts, and deleted 
hair, and he calls them sensible. He listens to jazz 
and nods his approbation, He discards drama for 


1 his 


the motion-picture, and he instals a radio i 
home, and a victrola, and an electric player-piano. 
He says with complacence: “This is a wonderful 
age. We’ll all be traveling to London for lunch, 
and be back in New York for dinner.” And then 
he picks up a new novel, and he thunders: “What 
are they trying to do? Can’t anybody write a go d 
old-fashioned novel any more?” 


& & & 


Yes, many can write the old-fashioned novels. 
More writers can do this than ever before in the 
history of literature; and thousands of farmers can 
plow with horses, and their wives can carry water 
from the spring, and clean kerosene lamps, and the 
family can ride to town in a lumber wagen. But 
there are writers who have joined the company of 
the experimenters with electricity, and the human 
voice, of the plant-wizards, and the architects in 
new forms, and _ these 
with expression, with interpretation, with human 


writers are experimenting 


material and with style and diction. ‘They are say- 
ing: “We, too, see more than they have seen before, 
we, too, know that there are ways to present the 
phenomena of life which have never before been 
presented or interpreted. As others are experi- 
menting with stone and machinery and color and 

Don’t 


> 


light, we are experimenting with words. 
Try to understand us.’ 
Before some 


ask us to go back. 

It’s something of a task, I admit. 
of the new novels, one feels as a novice feels before 
Sut he 
how powerful is the 


a radio box. trusts the machine no matter 


static or how guttural the 


response. He knows that a new principle is in 
process of exposition, that all these stutterings and 
factors 
And a novel written by one 


of the increasing groups in Europe and America 


roarings and sudden clarities of sound are 


in an unfolding force. 


who are feeling for new forms of expression, should 
have a like consideration, and a like expectation. 
There are literary splutterings and roarings, there 
are wrong wave lengths, and much static, but there 
are, too, sudden clarities and revelations of music 
and beauty come from far places, so that one hears 
One 
does not like everything that comes from a radio, 
A good deal comes out that bores one, or that one 


folk speak and breathe in a new proximity. 
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derstand. All the same, in the novel 
world as in the radio world, new principles are in 
process of formation. 

What are some of the new excursions of the 
as being the 
P “ ks oa — 
as “‘subject’’ is the concern 


This he will 


whatever he has to say, or he is lost. 


may disregard content 
ithor’s Vn concern, 


ind of no one else. 


sity of the reader is to consider aspects of 
technique alone, since technique is the language of 
the novel, as of any art, and up familiarity with 
such language depends divination of that which any 
ing. One experiment in method which 
interests me personally is an effort to revise the 
f a printed page of conversation, for wise 


rey ‘ ica ge a } 
Phe “good old-fashioned 


novel,” and 


novels, will present such a page in 


A shabby man with an evil face walked and smoked. To 
him Mead said: 

“How are you?” 
At the man’s surprised look Mead added: 
“Don’t I know you? Haven’t I seen you before?” 


The man didn’t think so, and Mead persisted: 


“You look like someone whom I haven’t seen for a long 
time.” 

He stared at the tramp, the muddy child, the people 
raucously talking. 

[he tramp asked curiously: “Stranger here, are you?” 


M “Tt looks here as it used 
“T thought it looked better.” 

p said that time did tell on a place. 

” Mead said earnestly, “it 


Mead now said with surprise: 
to look,” and added: 
The tran 


“Eleven or twelve years ago, 


looked like this. Then it got better.” 

The man said that there had been a good many improve- 
ments, 

Mead cried: “That’s not it!” and nodded, and went on. 


He kept looking about as if the place bore an aspect 
which he had not expected, as if his eleven years of slow 
acceptance drew away like a curtain, and here, naked on the 
streets, . were remembered 


scenes to which he bore no 


relationship. 

For a long time it has seemed to me that this 
apportionment of a line of good print paper for 
every one of these questions and replies is an ab- 
surdity. Even “No” and “Yes” and “Perhaps” 
must have a line to themselves if they are repre- 
sented as spoken aloud. ‘This is a convention with 
nothing back of it but the authority of custom, and 
the fact that this presentation may make easier read- 
ing for the eye; may “economize the interpreting 
power of the reader,” for which Herbert Spencer 
This economy may be true for the eye, 
mey even make for lax attention in the reader, put 
not so for the ear, which must keep at attention in 
order to understand who is speaking. Whv not 
then, other economies of attention and of space, by 
a condensation such as this: 


es se 


pleaded. 


A shabby man with an evil face walked and smoked. To 
him Mead said: “How are you?” 
prised look: “Don’t I know you? Haven’t I seen you 
? The man didn’t think so. “You look,” Mead 
persisted, “like someone whom I haven’t seen for a long 
time.” He stared at the tramp, the muddy child, the 
people raucously talking. When the man asked curiously, 
“Stranger here, are you?” Mead said with surprise: “It 
looks as it used to look.” And again: “Eleven or twelve 
years ago,” Mead said earnestly, “it used to look like this. 
Then it got better.” The man said that there had been a 
good many improvements, but Mead said: “That’s not it!” 
and nodded, and went on. He kept looking about him as 
if the place bore an aspect which he had not expected, as 
if his eleven years of slow acceptance drew away like a 
curtain and here, naked on the streets, were people and 
scenes to which he bore no remembered relationship. 


and at the man’s sur- 


before 


,’ 


This second presentment of text, six and one- 
half lines shorter than the first, but a smooth inte- 
gration of talk within narrative, combines the two 
in a flow, a compactness, a unity which the broken 
jarred ragged sentences of the former cannot 
achieve. But no printer will consent to this. 
“Makes a difficult page,” they say—in agreement 
with Alice, who wanted pictures and conversation. 
The old idea was that the “broken page” attracts 
the eye; an adaptation, that is, to the powers of the 
childish eye, which must needs be attracted. The 
first time that I sent a book manuscript to the 
printer using this manner, the proofs were returned 
to me with all my “mistakes” carefully corrected— 
every line of conversation set off by itself in the 
approved fashion, I hadn’t the heart to change it, 
and it appeared in the old way. Meanwhile I had 
discovered _Marcel Proust’s “Within a Budding 
Grove,” in which this presentation is used, for which 
I had not known that there was a precedent; and 
being able to point to a precedent, and such an one, 
and later to other precedents, this method was ac- 
cepted thereafter without question. The obvious 
advantage is that thus, when one has something of 


dramatic or illuminative or anticipatory moment to 
say, there is ready to one’s hand a dramatic way of 
presentation, namely, by setting off every such 
sentence in a line by itself. But if for pages every 
“yes” and “no” and “perhaps” has been thus set off, 


And, 


bd 


no such means of enhancement is possible. 
of course, there are times when a “yes” or a “no” 
holds the most dramatic implication; and then the 
] 
| 

So when a “solid” page presents itself, thus, to 
the reader of a new novel, he should not, if he is 
reading intelligently, merely skip, or restlessly turn 
the leaves looking for a broken spot; but he should 
see that here is a flow of narrative-and-talk, in- 
tegrated for a reason, with an effect quite different 
from the old give and take, line by line, all down 
the page, without regard to the importance of what 
is thus represented, 

ss sf & 


Paragraphing without regard to the importance, 
the stress, the quantity of the content of the 
paragraph is another instrument destined to rust 
away from the fictionist in favor of a brighter tool. 
A paragraph is not a milestone—it is a bridge. It 
is not a bridge—it is a stream. It is not a stream— 
it is a series of little lakes through which a stream 
passes, and one must not lose the stream in favor 
of the enchantment of the separate lakes, nor above 
all must the lakes be uniform in anything. The 
whole field of paragraphing is undergoing a gentle 
The simple old way was the news- 
paper way: Introduce a subject, say all that you 
have to say about it, leave it, and begin another 
paragraph. This division is comparable to the 
stanza of iambic pentameter of some simple verse 
form, now discarded for the infinitely fluid form 
which uses lines to flow, or to float, or to obstruct, 
or to dove-tail, or to point, to pause, to catch the 
breath, to drag out an emphasis—to do a thousand 
orchestral things. And it is this which a paragraph 
may do. For example a paragraph in fiction need 
not wait until it has finished with a division of the 
subject before it ends. No—if there is a sentence 
which it wishes to stand out like the crack of a 
substance, crack!—breaks the paragraph, and starts 
again. Or if there is an implication—something 
sensitive, delicate, infinitely aware, in a sentence 
which may be lost in the middle of a paragraph, 
once more perhaps with a useful pennon of dots, 
the paragraph quite exquisitely ends. And the next 
paragraph takes up the subject. Thus the paragraph 
is modified to the text and not the text to the 
paragraph. 


revolution. 


This was the room in which he and Laura and Ronald 
as children used to tiptoe about, examining articles. The 
room had always been cool—cool and cross, he used to 
think that the room was cross. The three would stand it 
as long as possible, then leave and whoop and slide down 
the balustrade. It was here that he had seen Laura, just 
back from Switzerland. . . 

She had stood in that doorway, in thin white, with painted 
flowers, and everything had followed. 

It may well be that the tendency will be away 
from paragraphing even for such a purpose, and 
toward the deletion of paragraphs, as being props 
to an intelligence able now to go along without such 
assistance. ‘The paragraph is but an extension of 
the disappearing devices of hyphens for little spellers, 
ruled paper for little writers, and illustrations in 
novels for the unimaginative. The solid page is 
the adult and rational physiognomy. 


es Ss 


Therefore, quotation marks present another field 
for modification. ‘The conventional usage is, may 
one not say, tautological—since when the text spe- 
cifically indicates that a character speaks as follows, 
thereupon are set quotation marks to impress the fact 
that he is speaking. ‘This custom is for the appeal 
to the eye only, and certainly is not essential—for 
if it were, to read aloud without indicating “quote” 
and “quote,” as in a telegram, would leave the 
reader in the dark; and no such darkness, in reading 
aloud, ever descends. For example: 

Helen asked: “Are you going?” 

Roy replied: ‘Not yet.” 

Then the family clamored: Olive crying “Oh, don’t go 
at all,” and Margaret beseeching: “Take me,” and even little 
Polly cried: “What will you bring me?” But the grand- 
mother said placidly: “I knew he wouldn’t stir.” 

What purpose of clarification is served by the 
setting of quotation marks about any of these sen- 
tences? The utterances of Helen, Roy, Olive, 
Margaret, little Polly and the grandmother are, both 
to eye and to ear, quite as insistently defined if no 


quotation mark is used. Combining the “running 
in,” in the method earlier indicated, with an elision 
of quotation marks, we should have: 

Helen asked, Are you going? And Roy replied, Not 
yet; on which the family clamored, Olive crying, Oh, don’t 
go at all; and Margaret beseeching, Take me; and even 
little Polly chiming in with, What will you bring me: But 
the grandmother said placidly, I knew he wouldn’t stir. 

This is clear again to both ear and eye; is a 
fiowing narrative, with the talk integrated, is eco- 
nomical, and, one might think, not uninteresting, 
But it is necessary to rid oneself of the claim of 
custom before one can regard such simplicity with 
sympathy, and be concerned not with the standard- 
ized text of the page, but with an orchestration of 
all possible effects. 

In this general accomplishment it is not only the 
type-setter who will suffer eclipse—it is the author 
himself. He finds himself compelled to modify 
his omniscience. He will no longer enter at first 
one head, and then another of his helpless creations: 
He may enter the consciousness of but one of his 
characters. From that character he will speak, with 
that one he will see and hear all the other characters, 
and discern action, and make deduction, and dream, 
hope, struggle, triumph, live. So that we shall no 
longer have such a paragraph as this: 

Margaret was wounded and terrified. She thought: “He 
hates me.” But he had not an instant of compunction. He 
felt hatred not for her but for her duplicity. He thought: 
“She is utterly false.” On the stone bench by the hearth 
her father watched, and he was thinking: “The two of them 
have no breath of the Almighty in their breasts.” 

Instead of entering at will the consciousness of all 
three, of Margaret, her lover, and her father, the 
author will select one of the three. And with 
whatever consciousness of the three the book begins, 
the book must continue. This may be as sharp a 
necessity as the Greek rules of unity. It is at any 
rate a commandment from the modern novelists’ 
decalogue. It is true that they do not all observe 
this commandment, especially in their first novels. 
But insofar as they deviate, they sacrifice unity, 
clarity, energy, power—although the reader, and 
manifestly the writer, will not always know what 
may be the malady. 


es SF 


It is not an easy progress to follow. It is diffi- 
cult to resist the temptation to describe the appear- 
ance of the protagonist—but obviously this cannot 
be done; for he himself knows how he feels, and 
the writer may record this as faithfully as he can; 
but the protagonist cannot know how he at a given 
moment, looks. He may hear someone else tell how 
he looks, he may catch sight of himself in a mirror. 
he may see in someone’s eye that he looks older or 
better than is his wont. But he cannot be described. 
And this merely enforces that which class-room 
English has sought to impress: That no character 
should ever be “described,” but should emerge for 
the reader by act, by mood, by word of another, or 
at most by epithet or motif—the Greek recurrent 
word of power, used on the appearance of that one; 
or Wagner’s way of the /eit motif, modified to be 
a characteristic or a gesture or a mannerism—a 
device in which the Russians excel. It is amazing 
what the Russians can do in characterization, by 
mannerism. But they use description too—a sabre 
cut, a birthmark, a twitching... . 

The present convention which limits the author’s 
record to exactly what his character sees and feels, 
—as in Dorothy Richardson’s fine experiment with 
Miriam—is interesting, but assuredly not an ulti- 
mate. It is not an ultimate just because the author 
does see and feel more than his character would 
see and feel. That in fact is why he is writing 
about him. He records what is seen, and thought at 
the level of his character’s specific make-up, and 
that is no more than his duty. But then there is his 
joy. And this is to devise a means for imparting 
to his public, not by description or comment at all, 
but by some chemistry, all that prismatic area of his 
character’s consciousness of which neither the char- 
acter nor the public has a measurable intuition; but 
the author has this intuition or he wouldn’t be an 
author. He is not omniscient, knowing all these 
areas for everybody. But he is, he must be far more 
sensitive to his protagonist than is that one to him- 
self. 

Allied to the 


modification of the author’s 


omniscience, of his entrance into the heads and souls 
of all his characters at will, is the obliteration of 
the “author as commentator,” as the bald com- 
mentator, with no power to impress his own reflec- 
tions save by speaking out in his own person, If 
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he does this, if he sets down his comments gratuitous- 
ly, in the present tense, he may or may not preach, 
but in any case his offense is even more serious than 
is that fault of taste. It is a psychological crime. 
He is breaking the thread of the reader’s attention 
to the flow of the story. He is breaking the spell, 
the witchery, which, presumably, he has been able 
to cast about the reader, breaking through this with 
opinions of his own bearing only a left-handed re- 
lationship to the business in hand, which is the story. 
Variations of this forcible method present them- 
The most simple, of course, is to put the 
comment in the mouth of a character. Usually 
when Edith Wharton wishes to say a clever ironic 
thing now, she employs a Siilerton Jackson to say 
it for her. It was in “The House of Mirth,” 
twenty years ago, that she said someone held up 
her face, like an empty plate, to her partner. Now 
she would quote Lily Bart or another as saying this. 
Anatole France, in “The Red Lily,” materializes 
some amusing character, whose name I have for- 
gotten, to provide a medium for the reflections of 
the author, which are monotonously presented, quip, 
crank, and profundity, and yet do not tire one as 
do those of, shall one say, George Eliot, emitted 
in her ex cathedra fashion. Yet M. France did not 
escape the risk of draping a living figure with 
opinion alone, obviously inviting him to life for the 
purpose; and were it the protagonist on whom were 
imposed these constant expressions of attitude, this 
carefully guarded one would become a fearful bore. 
All this is a long departure from the “Dolly 
Dialogues,” which derived their delight from the 
satirical flings and good-natured quips of the author 
himself, “in person.” A reader now wearies of 
this recurrent cleverness from the author, but de- 
lights when he himself detects cleverness. Some- 
thing similar takes place on the stage in comedy. 
For if a character looks out at the audience and 
makes a jest, it is likely to “fall flat;” but if he 
glances down or away, and makes his comment, 
then the audience detects the jest, and is, presumably, 
delighted. Indirection appears to be one of the souls 
of art, which has so many, ; 


selves. 


And there is a method of indirection whereby an 
author may introduce his own comment in safety: 
The protagonist may think without utterance, in 
indirect discourse (as we still name it), and in the 
past tense. Far more vital it is to know what any- 
one thinks than to know what he says, and it is the 
legitimate business of an author to detect and record 
the psychology of his character. If this detecting 
and recording are alone in “direct discourse,” and 
in the present tense, all the perils are present; 
whereas in indirection and in the past tense, the 
effect of record is unimpaired, is sure. At this 
adroit use of the past tense Mr. Hergesheimer, for 
example, is transcendent. In “San Christobal de la 
Habana,” quite the most charming thing that he 
has done—something to set beside ““The Education 
of Henry Adams,” the two as sovereign examples 
of the mellow and the sophisticated lifting its head 
in these United States, though in neither book is 
there a hint of preoccupation with anything 
mellower than the intellect alone; in “San Christobal 
de la Habana,” Mr. Hergesheimer handles author 
as commentator with consummate skill, thus in the 
“high empty austerity” of his room: 


There was, however, another phase of beauty still, one 
peculiarly the property of the novelists, which had to do 
not with life at all but with death, with vain longings and 
memory and failure. All the novels which seemed to me 
of the first rank were constructed from these latter 
qualities; and while painting and music and lyrical poetry 
were affirmative, the novel was negative, built, where it 
was great, from great indignations. Yet ... there were 
many passages not recognizable as great in the broadest 
sense, both in literature and in life, that filled me with 
supreme pleasure—there were pages of Turgeneiev. 
There was a possibility that the finest-drawn sensibilities, 
not regarded as emotions in the grand key, would turn out 
to be our most highly justified preoccupation. 


One has only to cast these sentences in the present 
tense to discern the difference between the author 
as unveiled commentator, and the author merely 
recording the reflections of himself, or of another, 
at a past time. ‘The distinction has the delicacy of 
a thread of sound, and it is of such distinctions that 
art is compact. 

Delicacies of distinction are not more contribu- 
tary to the new inclusions in fiction than are 
delicacies of similarity. Especially it is interesting 
to trace the lines of similarity to and even of fusion 
with the technique ot the various arts. The habits 
of music are perhaps most closely allied to the 


(Continued on page 454) 


Franklin the Man 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN: The First Civilized 
American. By PHILutips RussELL. New York: 
Brentanos. 1926. $5. 
Reviewed by CLaupE G. Bowers 
Author of “Jefferson 2nd Hamilton” 
T w 


should come in for 


ss inevitable that Benjamin Franklin 
nis share of the human- 

izing of the 
realism. 


gods demanded of an age of 
Phillips Russell has undertaken the task 
and has measurably succeeded. His interest is evi- 
dently in the personality of the man rather than in 
his achievements as patriot, diplomat, and statesman. 
The result is a lively and interesting recital which 
falls short of presenting a full length portrait. ‘Thus 
Franklin is placed on a pedestal in a white light 
and we see all around him, and in his pockets, but 
we are given no adequate picture of his times. 
There is no revivification of his age. We are per- 
mitted a rather intimate view of the old roué in 
the company of women, but not of men. We see 
him in moments of relaxation and amusement, but 
seldom in actual action. Politically the treatment of 
his mission to France and England is inadequate 
and disappointing, but delightful side lights on his 
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“Our Tom shall be a gent!” 


“Young Tom Hall,” by Robert 
(Scribners. ) 


From Smith Surtess. 


amusements in London and Paris are satisfying. 
He is presented as a mere shadow in the Constitu- 
tional Convention, and we miss the important 
dinner so graphically and brilliantly described by 
James M. Beck in his book on the history of the 
Constitution. All of which means that the author 
set out to give us an intimate, chatty story about 
the homely philosopher whose morals were those of 
his age, and was interested in the man rather than 
the publicist. 

In revealing the man, Mr. Russell has used much 
material which others have refrained from using 
from motives of prudence or prudery, and this does 
him no injustice. ‘There was no halo of impec- 
cability about Franklin’s head. His relations with wo- 
men have been hinted at where Mr. Russell speaks 
out. And he has the records—no doubt of that. It is 
shown, however, that he was capable of platonic 
friendships, though often under protest. The br'l- 
liant Madame Brillon, whose letters are quoted, 
really lives in these pages, and the extent of her 
transgressions was to sit upon the old man’s knees, 
and play chess with him while in her bath. ‘The 
less refined Madame Helvetius, who shocked 
Abigail Adams by the looseness of her conduct, was 
one of his idolators. There was much loose talk, 
and holding of hands between them. But Mr. 
Russell leaves us with the impression that there was 
nothing worse. The old gallant’s relations with the 
Countess d’Houdetot are shown to have been purely 
platonic. And to off-set these rather ardent wooings, 
we are given an attractive picture of Franklin’s life 
with the Stevensons in London. ‘There were other 
episodes, not overlooked, less harmless, indicating 
Dr. Samuel Johnson’s catholicity in taste; and we 
have letters and verses and squibs indicative of a 
certain vulgarity where women were concerned. 
But this is only one side of the man we view upon 
the pedestal. 

The author has succeeded in giving us a living 
portrayal. He appreciates the effect of the accumu- 


lation of many small things in the making of the 
whole. Franklin’s mental processes and habits are 
clearly defined—the ever curious, searching man 
seeking causes and effects, and hitting upon occa- 
Thus the kite and the Franklin 
An always active mind, this of the Franklin 
of Mr. Russell, making tiresome ocean voyages 
Here is 
described a philosopher, who was an inventor, a 


sional discoveries. 


stove, 
profitable by studying wind and water. 


scientist, a journalist, a printer, a diplomat, states- 
man, money-maker, and dreamer. He passes lightly 
and quickly from one interest to another, and we 
are given the impression that his powers of con- 
centration were limited: ~~ 

Whether intending to do so or not, Mr. 
has explained the intimacy, and mutual appreciation 
of Franklin and Jefferson. ‘The inventive 
genius, the same passion for practical service, the 
same liberality and toleration, the same Socratic 


Russell 


same 


method, the same abhorrence of disputation, the same 
capacity to mingle familiarly with all kinds of 
people. 

We are given the impression that early in life 
Franklin adopted Sir Roger de Coverly as his model, 


and Mr. Russell submits an abundance of evidence 


in support of the theory. The old _ philosopher 
emerges from the author’s psychological treatment 


none the worse for it. We are introduced to a 
man who is far more attractive, and lovable than he 
of the homilies on drudging and saving,—a kindly 
old man with many weaknesses and infinite strength. 

The style has the virtue of simplicity, and direct- 
ness, with no striving after bizarre effects. ‘The 
weakness of the work is the absence of citation of 
any book 
It can be 
characterized as an intimate psychological portrait 
rather than a biography. It realizes the author’s 
purpose, but a full length biography of one of the 
outstanding figures of his age remains for tu:norrow. 


authorities,—a precaution essential in 


which challenges traditional impressions. 


———— 


A Woman’s View 


I AM A WOMAN AND A JEW. By LFax 
Morton. New York: J. H. Sears & Company. 
1926. $2.50. 

Reviewed by HELEN Woopwarp 
Author of “Through Many Windows” 

HIS book is not as bad as its jacket, which 
reads like the wail of one who cannot get 
along with other people and blames the 

trouble on being a Jew and a woman. Mrs. Morton 
(the name is an assumed one) seems much nicer 
than the disagreeable creature set forth by her pub- 
lisher. Indeed she seems to have a special talent for 
getting along with others. Still, I venture to think 
that her troubles are not, as she thinks, racial, but 
personal. 

She was born in an orthodox Jewish household. 
She makes the ceremonials that took place there 
very attractive. So does nearly everyone else re- 
member certain moments of childhood with a warm 
sense of delight. Such memories are usually sur- 
rounded by the taste of food. Friday night and 
noodle soup, Christmas and plum pudding, premiére 
communion and amandines. Of such are made the 
memories of childhood and the traditions of a race. 

Mrs. Morton found considerable anti-semitic 
prejudice at college. And later she often had 
difficulty in getting a job because she was a Jew. 
But she did get a job; she always got a job, and 
according to her own account very good jobs too. 
Occasionally one was refused to her because of her 
Jewish birth. 

She married a Gentile, a gentle, intellectual 
man; and there she lost her father’s countenance 
and friendship forever. Her marriage seems to 
have been highly successful. She has two children, 
nearly grown, of whose looks, manners, and minds 
she is proud. Yet we have permitted ourselves mo- 
ments of sympathy with her husband. Her intently 
feministic attitude, her demand that he be perfectly 
logical about work for women and that he regard 
her as an equal (the idea of regarding any one in 
love as an equal) and her heavy sacrifices must at 
times have been trying. 

It seems to this reader to be a large fuss over a 
comparatively small question. What does it all 
amount to in the United States? Jews are able to 
make a living under the same advantages and dis- 
advantages as non-Jews. You show me a firm 
which won’t employ Jews and I'll show you one 
which won’t employ Gentiles. And if Jews are 
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clever enough and greedy enough they can grow 
rich with the same ease as their neighbors. Also 


they can get the same education, such as it is, and 
they have as little chance as anyone else to live in 
beauty and dignity. . 

There are universities which limit the number of 
Jewish students, there are private schools which ex- 
clude There is often the exasperating 
experience of listening to some fool who invites you 
cordially to join his summer colony because the 
Yet these are 
personally disagreeable, but unim- 


them. 


place is pure and free from Jews. 
all pin pricks, 
portant. 

It is true, to be sure, that the Jewish child grows 
an inferiority complex when he is ridiculed by noisy 
But 
haven’t we discovered that no one ever accomplishes 
anything without an inferiority complex? 

In a world in which millions of children go to 
work when they are ten years old, in a United States 
under the dark shadow of the Negro problem, it is 
hard to get stirred up over anti-semitism. Or over 
the idea of being or not being one’s husband’s equal. 
The Jews of America are completely able to take 
care of themselves. So too are its women. 

Mrs. Morton had children. As they grew up, 
she found that one of them was ashamed of her 
Jewish blood, this last because she had sent him to 
She found her solution 
in taking herself and her children to a synagogue 
and following the ceremonials of medieval Judaism. 
There was no religious feeling in this, merely a 
pride of race. Well, if she finds atonement for 
the pain she gave her dead father in this going back 
gical 


5 


children for the handy offense of being a Jew. 


a snobbish private school. 


to his ways, that is an interesting psycholo 
phenomenon. 

We suspect this is not a book about Semitism or 
Feminism at all, though it seems to be, It is rather 
the story of how an emotional woman gives her life 
to proving to her father that a woman is as good 
as a man and can be as good a Jew. 


ee 


- 
A Great Teacher 
COUNCIL AND COURTS IN ANGLO-NOR- 
MAN ENGLAND. By Georce Burton 
Apams. New Haven: Yale University Press. 
1926. $4, 
Reviewed by WALLACE NorTEsTEIN 
Cornell University 
HIS is a collection of most of 
which the late Professor Adams published 
in various historical and legal periodicals, 
They are permeated by that interpretation ‘of Eng- 
lish history which he regarded as his greatest 
contribution to the subject, the feudal-contract 
theory. As a young man Adams studied continental 
history and particularly Norman institutions, and 
then crossed the Channel with William the Con- 
queror and proceeded from that time on to interpret 
the history of England in terms of those Norman 
feudal institutions that were imported into England, 
In Magna Charta he saw merely a restatement 
of old feudal theory to be found in Norman custom- 


essays, 


books—much of the evidence he used to give his 
classes has, I think, never been published. When 
the barons held John up at Runnymede, they were 
asking only that he conform to those feudal 
customs with which they and he were familiar, that 
he keep the contract between overlord and vassals. 
As Magna Charta was reissued, it became the basis 
upon which increasing demands were made upon the 
sovereign, while the second party to the contract 
was strengthened by the addition of the knights of 
the shire and burgesses. Step by step out of the old 
feudal contract grew the limitation of King’s power, 
and so freedom broadened down. ‘This is a very 
inadequate statement of the Adams theory, which 
is now widely taught in America, but has hardly 
won equal acceptance in England, partly because 
lawyers there wrote.so much of the constitutional 
history and found in the rise of the common law 
the ready explanation of the limitation of royal 
power, partly because Oxford is slow to take up 
new historical causes. 

The critics of the Adams theory might say that 
contract is a modern notion. Would it be better to 
say that it is not so much an explanation as a 
general formula for English history as good as any 
that has been offered? 

Adams ‘did more, however, than find brilliant 
formule. After Gross he was the first American 
to win a position in England as an historian of 
England. He was the only American who con- 


tributed to the Hunt and Poole series of volumes of 
political history and his volume stands as one of 
the best. His position was won in England not by 
his general theories but by his narrow and special 
pieces of work, models of close research and care- 
ful analysis, “This book embodies some of the last 
of those particular studies, papers about the Curia 
Regis, large and small, about equity jurisdiction 
and private jurisdiction, about the work of the 
thirteenth century in the formation of institutions. 
The truest greatness of a time, he says, “is measured 
not by what it contains of the results of the past 
but by the way in which it transforms those results 
into the beginnings of the future.” 

“G,. B. A.,” as his students knew him, was above 
all a great teacher. Had it been his lot to be an 
Englishman, traditions would have grown up about 
him, sayings would have been attributed to him, his 
name would among the assets of his 
generation, and his biography would find its place 
in the next. His students will not forget the up- 
stairs room at No. go High Street, where he led 
them on from point to point in the interpretation of 
Merovingian chartularies and Norman customals. 
For a single week’s assignment he used to give them 


have been 


fifty folio pages of the worst possible Latin, two 
German dissertations that took violent issue with 
one another, and a French controversial monograph. 
The men came to class confused with materials and 
theories; they were led on by questions put with the 
highest skill, until they began to see light in the 
darkness and to pick out the stages by which his- 
torical processes take place. 

It is not too much to say that through his 
“Civilization in the Middle Ages,” Adams taught 
a whole generation of American youth. Most col- 
lege men of the last twenty-five years have at one 
time or another had to read that brilliant book, 
which came into American historical teaching as 
Guizot’s “History of Civilization” went out. Few 
there are who can quite forget the famous ninth 
chapter in which Adams put into English for the 
first time the modern theory of the origins of 
feudalism. From the pages of that text thousands 
of young men caught some liking for history. 





Native Glassware 


AMERICAN GLASS. By M. H. Norruenp. 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1926. $5. 

Reviewed by J. B. KerFoor 
Author of “American Pewter” 

WENTY-SIX years ago this fall a green 

covered booklet of 100 octavo pages, called 

“American Glassware,” was published by 
Edwin A, Barber, Honorary Curator of the Depart- 
ment of American Ceramics in the Pennsylvania 
Museum at Philadelphia. It contained, in the suc- 
cinctest possible form, information gathered by its 
pioneer author as to the founders, the commercial 
history, and the supposed output of many of the 
early American glass houses, as well as a classifica- 
tion, and tentative list of what are now known as 
“historical flasks.” It was the first, and for four- 
teen years remained the only reference book avail- 
able in a field now the chosen playground of thou- 
sands of enthusiastic (although often puzzled) 
students, collectors, and followers of fashion. By 
1910 the beginning interest of which the Barber 
book had been the first expression was focusing 
upon the much talked of, but as yet only vaguely 
authenticated glass made by William Henry Stiegel 
at Manheim, Pennsylvania; and about this time F. 
W. Hunter began the searching investigations that 
resulted in his book on “Stiegel Glass,” which was 
published in 1914, and in the large collection which 
he presented to the Metropolitan Museum the fol- 
lowing year. 

These linked happenings — like _ precipitants 
dropped into a saturated solution—almost instantly 
started a crystalization of collectors’ interest that 
has, during the past decade, exfoliated into patterns 
undreamed of by the early enthusiasts. So large, 
however, has the field thus opened for investigation 
proved; so intricate have its ramifications been dis- 
covered to be; and so many have been, and still are, 
its mystifications; that no single one of its leading 
explorers has as yet felt ready definitely to commit 
the results of his studies and discoveries to print. 
Indeed, during the twelve years since the publica- 
tion of the Stiegel book, only three small volumes 
have come from the press that have any value 
whatever for the American glass collector: “Ameri- 





can Bottles, Old and New” (1920), by William §. 
Walbridge, a moderately informing booklet, largely 
devoted to the modern machine processes of the 
Owens Bottle Company of Toledo, Ohio; “Early 
American Bottles and Flasks,” by Stephen Vap 
Rensselaer (1921), a wretchedly executed by 
highly valuable check list on which the work of 
Barber was brought thoroughly up to date; and 
“Sandwich Glass,” by Lenore Wheeler Williams 
(1922), a tentative study of a subject that stil] 
awaits full treatment. 

On the other hand, a huge amount of work has 
been done in the past few years. Glass-house sites 
all over the country have been excavated. Sur. 
viving operatives of many of the small furnaces 
have been interviewed. Specimens of locally known 
origin have been acquired, and marked for identif- 
cation. Large collections have been assembled and 
used for comparative study. The field of sup- 
posedly possible identification in “Stiegel” glass has 
been greatly narrowed. ‘The supposedly recogniz- 
able output of the Wistar factory proper has been 
reduced to a minimum, and the repercussion of the 
Wistar influence has been traced, not only through 
the later New Jersey factories, but out among the 
New York, and New England furnaces. The long 
neglected and unwritten-about, but beautiful mold- 
blown glass of the post-Stiegel period has been given 
a late, but enthusiastic recognition, and an au- 
thoritative treatise on it is hoped for from Mr, 
George S. McKearin. 
established in the pressed glass tangle of the so- 
called “Sandwich” output. 


Finally some order is being 


cs Ss 


While nothing of all this has as yet gotten be- 
tween covers, nevertheless, by word of mouth, and 
through occasional articles in the magazines, enough 
of it has become common property for the whole 
fraternity of glass enthusiasts to be a-tiptoe with 
expectation and eagerness for the new era of in- 
forming publication that is manifestly approaching, 
And itis to this tensely eager, largely informed 
and, in part at least, discriminating audience, that 
Miss Mary Harrod Northend offers her volume on 
“American Glass”’—a title, by the way, that in- 
cludes so large, and troubled a territory that only 
a complete “outsider looking in” would have dared 
to shoulder the responsibility of its implications. 

And an outsider—although a gracious and an 
xsthetically and sentimentally enthusiastic one—is 
what Miss Northend shows herself to be throughout 
her book. She makes only a few sketchy references 
to anything that has happened since the appearance 
of Mrs. Williams’s booklet on Sandwich glass. 
Almost every statement, technical or factual, that 
she makes is drawn from the pioneer volumes de- 
scribed above; and she quotes the errors of these 
pioneers—errors long since discovered, corrected, 
and dismissed—as trustingly as she quotes their cor- 
rect pronouncements. Indeed she follows them (and 
the whole naive glass-collecting world of the period 
prior to 1920) in almost wholly ignoring one of the 
four chief divisions of American glass—the division 
that includes the three-section-mold-blown glass of 
the first forty years of the last century; today prob- 
ably the most widely studied, and sought-for variety 
of American The book is beautifully 
printed, and adorned with exceptionally fine illustra- 
tions, although in many cases these picture in full- 
page plates articles on which no collector would 
waste a second glance. But the volume is destined 
to circulate, in so far as it does circulate at all, only 
among _ those “followers of fashion” 
already named as making up, with the “students,” 
and the “collectors,” the American-glass loving pub- 
lic of the day. 


glass. 
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Rumanian Tales 
KYRA KYRALINA. By Panarr Isrrati. With 
a preface by RomaIn ROLLAND. Translated 


from the French by JAMEs WurraLt. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. 1926. 
Reviewed by Leon FERARU 
HERE are three distinct tales in Panait 


Istrati’s first volume: “Stavru,” “Kyra 

Kyralina,” “Dragomir.” Nevertheless 
they form, with his other works not as yet pub- 
lished in an English version, a continuous proces- 
sion of characters, color, and pathos, in which love 
for the many, the obscure, the unfortunate, is the 
unifying element. 

No artistry is being sought in these fragments 
of semi-Oriental life of a suburb of Braila, the 
quthor’s birth place and a quaint cosmopolitan port 
on the Danube. The picturesque and the exotic 
detach themselves from the mere mention of the 
populace, with its mixture of Rumanian doine, 
Turkish saniehs, Greek pastorals, and Arab stom- 
ach dance. The foreignness of the locanda, of 
the home where the musafiri, the guests of the 
reveling womenfolk, were natives of Stamboul, the 
Armenians, Turks, and Greeks, give to the flow of 
the story the flavor of the Arabian nights. Braila, 
with its ships and sail-boats, its wooden bridges of 
yore, its white walls and narrow lanes, appears 
in the full spendor of poesy and drama. 

And still Panait Istrati reveals an intricate tech- 
nique. It is the gift of the born story teller, 
which Romain Rolland felt from the very start 
and which prompted him to endorse the Rumanian’s 
work. Istrati began writing at an age when some 
of the writers of his country cease to create. It 
was the yearning for self-expression that burst into 
full bloom in the autumn days of his sorrowful 
life. 

Kyra Kyralina is a legendary character in Ru- 
manian folklore. Istrati seems to be inspired by 
her name only and the atmosphere it suggests. “The 
doings and whereabouts of the Kyra Kyralina of 
the naive ballads are not followed. He mingles 
romanticism with stark realism. Kyra becomes 
thus the sister of the much abused hero and she 
personifies his youth. A beam of the moonlit night, 
she falls a victim to the vices that poison his own 
existence. Although Rumanian by the very fact 
that the lore of Rumania suggested it, the world 
depicted by Istrati is a fantastic one, born of his 
own adventures and imagination, and brought to 
its first source, the Orient. 

All the characters are artistically alive. They are 
grandiose, though of humble extraction. One can- 
not forget Kyra and her mother, soft, passionate, 
thirsty for life and hungry for love; the brutal 
father; the mysterious and strong uncles; Stavru and 
Tincutsa, and the host of suburb-dwellers with 
their barbarous wedding customs; and Dragoinir 
himself, a prey in the hands of Mustafa-Bey; as 
well as the salep vendors and the ‘fatherly Barba 
Yani. They all fill the air of blue reminiscences 
with their phantom-like appearance about them, like 
the smoke of an enchanted hooka. 

No plot in the strict sensé of the word is to be 
found. Color is prevalent, and if this can be called 
plot, then the motif of this fanciful tapestry is 
gaudiness. From Braila to Damascus, all the hues 
of the vivid East are unrolled before our dazed 
eyes. There are rare silks, precious stones, gitter- 
ing gold. Nature, although not directly woven 
into the texture, adds a discreet tinge more through 
its reflection on things and people, as in some por- 
traits where at a first glance it seems absent. 

Pathos swells the rhythm of this parade of the 
humble, and deep love for the underdog, the out- 
cast, the doomed. Istrati has a caress for the fet- 
tered hand, a smile and a tear for the persecuted, 
a reassuring word for the desperate. 

Created originally in French, in a French ac- 
quired by the author at a mature age, the stories 
have been translated into many languages, includ- 
ing the Rumanian into which Istrati himself ren- 
dered his “Unce Anghel.” It was with sympathy 
and obvious expectation that I opened the book, 
beautifully done by the American publishers. Vet 
Mr, James Whitall’s version does not satisfy me 
completely. There are points that he has missed. 
Istrati’s style is concise, rich in strength. To di- 
lute it is to destroy its vigor. There is, moreover, 
the consistent spelling of names of localities, streets, 
and persons, in French. The orthography of Ru- 
manian words should be the Rumanian. There 


is no Boulevard de la Mére de Dieu in Braila. 
There is Bulevardul -Maicii Domnului, which can 
be translated St. Mary Boulevard. No character 
of the type of Dragomir or Goldstein is ever ““Mon- 
sieur.”” 
French. Istrati translated them into the language 
in which he was writing his story. Given an Eng- 
lish dress in an English version, these peasant stan- 
zas would gain in the naiveness which is their pe- 
culiar charm. 


Lord Asquith’s Annals 


FIFTY YEARS OF BRITISH PARLIAMENT. 
By the Eary oF Oxrorp aNnp Asquirn. Boston: 
Parliamentary Annals, Little, Brown & Co. 
1926. 2 vols. $10. 


Reviewed by ALFRED E, ZIMMERN 


N these days of distasteful “Mirrors” ana 
“Whispering Galleries” Lord Asquith’s sober 
and unadorned annals come as a welcome re- 

lief. Avoiding the twin pitfalls of malice and 
prolixity, he has drawn together his almost un- 
rivalled experience of the British House of Com- 
mons into a most lucid and useful summary of the 
Parliamentary history of the last fifty years. The 
reader will naturally turn with chief interest to 
the record of the years covering the writer’s Premier- 
ship. Here the chief space is devoted to the con- 
troversy with the House of Lords that was closed 
by the Parliament Act of 1911. Evidently the 
Earl of Oxford and Asquith looks back to this as 
the climax of his parliamentary career, and time has 
certainly vindicated the courage, skill, and patience 
that he exhibited during the whole crisis. 

On one or two special points the record sheds 
new light. Thus we are told that the Carragh in- 
cident in the spring of 1914 was due to “a mis- 
understanding for which nobody was to blame”— 
evidently a euphemism for a mistake by a sub- 
ordinate official. It led to the resignation of the 
Secretary of State for War, who was succeeded by 
Mr. Asquith himself. August thus found him at 
the War Office, and thus it was that place was so 
easily found for Lord Kitchener, 

‘Two chapters are devoted to what has often been 
regarded as the weakest side of the Liberal gov- 
ernment’s policy towards Ireland before 1914—its 
policy towards Ulster. Lord Asquith explains that 
the reason why he did not suppress the Ulster 
volunteers or arrest their leader, was that no Ulster 
jury would have granted a conviction. He still 
maintains, even in the light of the whole train of 
circumstances to which the organization of the 
Ulster Volunteers gave rise “that the course actually 
pursued was the wisest that could in the circum- 
stances have been taken.” 

But to a reflective reader the chief interest of 
these volumes is not in what they say, but in what 
they leave unsaid. Fifty years of Parliamentary 
history, culminating in a World War—and hardly 
a word on non-domestic issues! As we turn the 
pages and recall the issues with which they deal, 
and then remember that during the whole of this 
period tremendous forces were being massed for the 
greatest conflict in history, we wonder whether to be 
more astonished at the futility of Parliament or at 
the complacency of the Parliamentarian. Parlia- 
ments, as we all realize today, are unhandy instru- 
ments for controlling or even inspiring great inter- 
national movements. But, if the institution is no 
longer equal to its function in public affairs, ought 
reverence for its traditions to render statesmen 
equally incapable? The House of Commons could 
not avert the World War. Granted. But need it 
have so absorbed the fine intelligence of the war- 
time Premier that, in his retrospect over the great 
events amidst which he was placcd, the institution is 
everything and the forces it failed to control are 
hardly ever mentioned. 

This is not the place in which to push these re- 
flections any further. But no one who has the future 
of democracy at heart and is conscious of the deeper 
movements of the modern world could rise from 
perusing this work without having them forcibly 
presented to his mind. 

The last “Fifty Years of British Parliament” and 
the last fifty years of international change have been 
two almost unrelated developments. If no relation- 
ship can be worked out between the two spheres it 
is easy to predict the outcome. Fifty years hence 
there will be no parliamentary annals to be written. 


The Rumanian folksongs are quoted in. 


Candid Miss Newman 


THE HARD-BOILED VIRGIN. By FRANcEs 

Newman. New York: Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 

Reviewed by ELMER Davis 

ISS NEWMAN best to 

herself the indignity of a large public. 

The nose-thumbing title is backed up by a 
score of epigrams which seem included only pour 
épater les bourgeois. (Are there still persons cap- 
able of shock, after these last few years? Well, 
perhaps,*in the fertile commonwealth which has 
produced Cocoa-Cola, Ernest Willie Upshaw, and 
Frances Newman.) For readers who are not atf- 
fronted by the concept of virginity further dis- 
couragements are provided. ‘There is the insolent 
ostentation of a 285-page book deliberately written 
without a single line of dialogue; and there are the 
blurbs on the jacket. These are provided by the 
Messrs. Cabell and Mencken, and they are what 
Broadway calls “raves;” endorsements so enthusias- 
tic as to sting any normal reader into an outraged, 
“Oh, is that so?” 

Curiously enough, it is. ‘This 
dyspeptic intolerance of superlatives, but he cannot 
help feeling that Mr. Cabell selected his adjectives, 
whatever their degree, with his usual felicity. This 
book really is “brilliant, candid, civilized, and pro- 
found,” though Miss Newman has tried to veil its 
merits from all but the hardy. Only a Southerner, to 
be sure, can appreciate it fully; hence, no doubt, a 
measure of the Cabellian enthusiasm. But for any- 
body who can stand the gaff it is a good two dollars 
and fifty cents’ worth. 

Veterans of ‘The Short Story’s Mutations” will 
recall that reading Miss Newman’s prose, two years 
ago, Was an enterprise as arduous as the pursuit of 
the Holy Grail, though somewhat more adequately 
rewarded. Since then she has slightly tempered the 
wind to the shorn customer, but not much. Nearly 
all her sentences are built on a single pattern, the 
maelstrom or tornado pattern. Each one is a fun- 
nel-shaped cloud, a descending spiral of suppositions 
contrary to fact in the pluperfect tense, down which 
the reader is whirled dizzily at ever-increasing speed 
to land at last squarely in the midst of an apodosis 
that is always there, but always a couple of hundred 
words overdue. A good book, friends; but give 
yourselves a workout on the scenic railway before 


does her spare 


reviewer has a 


you try it. 

This is the story of Katharine Faraday, born in 
Atlanta and eventually ruined in Dresden after a 
dozen years of hesitation and gingerly toe-dipping 
on the banks of the Rubicon, now trying to keep out 
and now yearning to get in. Katharine spent her 
childhood acquiring a morbid sex-repression and 
most of her early maturity trying to get rid of it. 
The growth of this inhibition is set forth with ad- 
mirable skill, but this sort of thing has been done 
so often that a little when it is done 
well. Sufficient, that Katharine Faraday, having at 
last managed to fling away her jewel, saw it coming 
back to her (merely in the psychic sense, to be sure) 
as promptly and depressingly as the ring of Poly- 
crates. 

Cantankerous readers for whom sex has lost some 
of its news value will find more entertainment in the 
intellectual history of Katharine Faraday, her spirit- 
ual escape from the too, too solid South and the 
Lost-Cause psychosis. From the casual reference to 
“the Congressmen who accurately represented the 
state of Georgia” to Katharine Faraday’s impres- 
sion of the Pantheon—“‘if all the contented mem- 
bers of Saint Paul’s parish in Richmond and Saint 
Michael’s parish in Charleston were chained before 
it for three days, they might possibly be brought to 
realize how a church looks when it is really old”— 
every line of this is grounds for lynching, unless 
Georgia and the South at large have lost their pris- 
tine vigor. Between “The Hard-Boiled Virgin” 
and Miss Glasgow’s “Romantic Comedians,” the 
South must begin to realize that its only salvation 
lies in taking the girl babies of good family who 
look as if they might have brains, and drowning 
them as soon as possible after birth. 


Yes, Miss Newman is candid; not merely in the 
realm of physiology—anybody can be that, and 
everybody has been—but in more recondite fields of 
human interest where a good many novelists have 
nothing to be candid about. Having committed 
treason against her fatherland, she makes a good 
job of it by committing treason against her sex as 
well. Surely it will be a long time before any man 
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who read this book can regard without suspicion 
any woman who seems well informed and gifted in 
conversation. With no false modesty, the author 
sets forth the reasons which led Katharine Faraday 
well infcrmed, in succession, about 
Egyptology, Minnesota, the United States Coast Ar- 
tillery, Georgia politics, the modern drama (1912 
style), the Austrian aristocracy, the English novel, 
the American novel, and the modern drama (1923 
style); and the methods by which she sparkled con- 
versationally on all these subjects. This is an 
toria if ever there was one. It might 
be added that Katharine Faraday read many books 
and disliked them all, though apparently she never 
“The Short Story’s Mutations.” 

‘In Georgia,” says Miss Newman, “no lady was 
supposed to know she was a virgin until she had 
Well, they know all about it 
now; and what with one thing and another, it is 
more exciting than you might think. 


to become 


arcana his 


got around to 


‘< 


ceased to be one.” 


— oe 


Some Scout Souls 
THE GREY COAST. By Net M. Guwn. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 1926. $2. 
Reviewed by H. W. Boynton 


HIS book introduces, to one American reader 
at least, both a new writer and a new liter- 
- ary movement. ‘The writer was born on the 
Grey Coast of the story and in a letter to the pub- 
lisher modestly claims some knowledge of “the world 
and its people. He tells a tale 
“inside story” of both. 
For the habits and customs of these people are, he 
says, his own, and he should be able to give them a 
certain reality. And he has besides, a distinct racial 
and national consciousness—much like that which in- 
spired the Irish movement of a quarter-century ago. 
This he sets forth clearly in the above-mentioned 
letter: 


north of the “T'weed” 


of his own place and race, an 


There is a contemporary Scottish movement in the arts 
generally and in letters in particular, and though it may not 
as yet have made much headway, I believe, with its leading 
spirits, that the liberation of the Scottish mind with its dis- 
tinctive psychology from the purely English traditions may 
result in time in a definite contribution, however small, to 
world literature (cf. Ireland, Belgium, etc.) I don’t know 
that “The Grey Coast” foreshadows much of this, but I 
should like to think that further writings may increasingly 
reveal it as an underlying conception, leaving any success to 
be measured by the extent to which such revelation is made 
human and dynamic. 


This story, at all events, is unmistakably human 
and dynamic as well as Scottish. Over the first few 
pages, perhaps, you set your jaws to patience: here, 
you guess, is to be another laborious study of peasant 
squalor and sordor, on the well-known “Celtic” pat- 
tern. Here is the comely lass of the mating age, 
about to be sold by her miserly uncle to the middle- 
aged brute with the money. Will she let herself be 
sold and thereafter seek solace in infidelity or suicide? 
Or will she escape to her lover by some act of des- 
perate violence? Or sink into a tame drudge? — 
hapless but hardly tragic victim of fate and circum- 
stance , applying the common for- 
mula of peasant fiction, English and Irish. But it 
won't do. You are aware, as the tale goes on, of 
something new and different, a mood or a savor dis- 
tinguishing these people from the peasants of Wessex 
or Devon or even the doomed and wistful Irish folk 
of say, Liam O’Flaherty. These are Celts but not 
madmen; there is 2 kind of sturdiness and moral re- 
serve strength in them. The action of “The Grey 
Coast” moves to a sort of triumph, not of easy senti- 
ment or equally easy denial, but of tragic fate. Old 
Jeems is literally caught in his own snare; and at 
the moment of his passing his three butts or victims 
are fatally drown together at his side, “gathering in 
about him,—Tullach and Haggie and Ivor Cor- 
mack, to a point in time, to a moment in destiny, that 
was as surely of his own creating as though his old 
wrinkled face were a satyr force compelling the 
final issue; and compelling it with the inexorability 
that estas no coincidence, that is built out of inevi- 
table step by step with a stark simplicity.” 

Jeems passes, and brutal Tullach—who yet has 
something childlike and piteous about him—is brut- 
ally punished by the unforgettable vision of Maggie 
and her lover locked in the embrace of love the con- 
queror. You cannot deny these people, and you may 
not be able to forget them. Maggie in particular is 
a figure of impressive substance: the whole book has 
substance in which, as in all fine creative work, it is 
hard to distinguish merits of matter and manner. 





Owertyuiop 


A Shirtsleeves History 
I. (Continued) 


HIS informal chronicle which began two 

weeks ago in The Saturday Review will 

appear fortnightly hereafter. I am_ re- 
quested to make this announcement at the beginning 
of this instalment. Two weeks ago I began with 
the best-sellers of 1912 and ended by touching upon 
a few of the literary events of that year. From 
which point I now proceed. 

The Dickens Centenary was quite an affair. It 
brought forth Boz encomia from Barrett Wen- 
dell, Henry Mills, Alden, David Belasco, Jean- 
nette Gilder, Kate Douglas Wiggin, Hildegsrde 
Hawthorne, James Oppenheim, Edith M. Thomas, 
Agnes Repplier, and others. Edwin Markham pre- 
pared a poem to be read at the Dickens dinaer, 
but, owing to his illness, I remember, Edith Wynne 
Miatthison read it, and a very charming delivery she 
gave it. I recall that the dinner was at Del’s and 
that the ices set before the diners each presented 
a portrait of Pickwick. The Committee ot Ar- 
rangements, as I say, had got William Watson to 
come over for it. He came on the Cameronia and 
scme of us reporters (not that I was a regular re- 
porter then) explained to him what a rec ception 
Arnold Bennett had been given on his earlier visit. 
Watson professed to be amazed. And then he 
told us that the English really didn’t read, that 
things of the mind were not encouraged in his home 
country, a statement somewhat amended when Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford also a visitor from Albion later in 
that month (which, as I recall, was February) 
informed us that everybody in England had read 
Owen Wister’s “Virginian” and that Henry James 
had a tremendous reputation with the Britons. Mrs. 
Clifford also thought, I remember, that Americans 
read English authors, it seemed to her, much less 
now than they had formerly. Well, that set me 
pondering over Farnol and Florence Barclay. And 
there were others to ponder. The Hegira of Eng- 
lish literary lecturers to our Mecca was already 
well under way. 





Floyd Dell 


Young Lochinvar of The Chicago Evening Post in 1912, 
and one of the Western phalanx. (Portrait by Zadig.) 


Really, the English novel has always been popular 
over here. Back in 1912 there were as many English 
novelists on their lists as the publishers could get hold 
of. Among them, Bennett, who first recommended 
to George H. Doran a number of the younger 
English novelists (now permanencies on his list) had 
been telling us about “Our America” in Harper’s. 
The elm-shaded streets of Indianapolis had appealed 
to Enoch Arnold as most typically American, for 
naturally he had journeyed to the Hoosier state, that 
cradle of so many of our popular writers. As to 
sport, Bennett approved of our baseball and inter- 
collegiate football. He also like the outrageously 
animated sky signs of New York, and spoke particu- 
larly, I recall, of two famous signs now gone, the 
Corticelli Kitten at the corner of Times Square (he 
called it “‘the mastodon kitten”) and the famous 
beer-sign chariot ,race, to be viewed in those days 
locking North up Broadway from  Forty-Second 
Street. But he didn’t think so much of our Limiteds 
or Pullmans. I don’t know exactly why. 

I have spoken above of old sky signs, I might also 
like Don Marquis’s “Old Soak,” expatiate upon 
“them old barrooms” of the pre-war and pre-Vol- 


ae I refrain, 
rood many cha 


stead days. New York has Seen a 
ges in the last fourteen years or g0, 
is the time i write of, for instance, Sherry’ S Was 
still at the corner of Fofty-Fourth Street and Fifth, 
the —_ prints were advertising the Woolwort 
Building with its eighty-six foot square tower (down 
at Broadway, Park Place and sarclay), as offering 
to business men “the best offices in the world,” and 
Seventh Avenue had not yet been cut through 
Charles Street. Speaking of Charles Street, that js 
where Sinclair Lewis had been living—in the very 
middle of it, on Vannest Place—while he toiled 
through the day in the offices of Frederick A. Stokes 
cn Fourth Avenue. One saw Sinclair, or “Red” gs 
he was familiarly and affectionately called, often 
of an evening in the back of the old O’Connors, 
which was entered from Christopher Street and 
known widely by the elect as “The Working Girly 
Home.” Or one ran into him a little 
Sixth Avenue at “The Old Grapevine,” one of the 
friendliest places for beer in the lower city, where 
solid family men sat reading papers and discussing 
politics. 4 


further up 


Where were some of the rest of our present great! 
Well, Dreiser had been spending a winter in Italy 
after being for three or four years, up to 1910, edi- 
tor-in-chief of the Butterick publications. His “The 
Financier” was out in 1912, the story of the time 
of Jay Cooke in Philadelphia, and he was gathering 
material for “A Traveller at Forty.” Eleven years 
had elapsed between the publication of his “Sister 
Carrie” in 1900 and his second novel “Jennie Ger- 
hardt.” James Branch Cabell was engaged in coal- 
mining in West Virginia. Eight years before, his 
first novel, “The Eagle’s Shadow” had appeared 
serially in the Saturday Evening Post, and he had 
followed that book—though not in the Post—witk 
“The Line of Love,” “Gallantry,” “The Cords of 
Vanity,” and “Chivalry.” “The Soul of Melicent,” 
later reissued as “Domnei,” did not appear until 
1913. But no one had “discovered” Cabell in those 
days, though he had gained a certain reputation asa 
cloak-and-sword romancer usually illustrated in the 
pages of Harper’s by Howard Pyle. 

One knew nothing of Sherwood Anderson in the 
East, or of Edgar Lee Masters or of Carl Sandburg, 
though certain writers in Chicago were forming a 
clan, to meet later in Margery Currey’s rooms and 
promote art and discuss the universe. In upon them 
stole Sherwood one memorable evening, introduced 
by his brother Karl, the painter. Arthur Ficke, Wit- 
ter Bynner, Floyd Dell, Maurice Browne and his 
wife,—Hecht, Sandburg, and Bodenheim were of 
the group that welcomed the great writer whom 
Harry Hansen has dubbed a “corn-fed mystic.” 
Sherwood Anderson was a business man and an 
advertising man just breaking free. Sandburg, hav- 
ing served a term as secretary to the Mayor of Mil- 
waukee had come to System, a Chicago publicatien, 
and was interviewing big employers of labor. Mas- 
ters’ early poetry, poetic dramas and essays had 
blushed unseen, though his first work, “A Book of 
Verses” had appeared as far back as 1898, and his 
Maximilian,” a drama in blank verse as far back a 
1902. 
of this season’s production of “Juarez and Maximil- 
ian,” by Franz Werfel, put on by the Theatre Guild. 
Masters treated the same theme twenty-four years 
ago. 

We in New York, as I say, knew little or nothing 
of the Chicago phalanx just forming, though 4 
sun-dog or parhelion, appearing over that city on 
February the fifth (which was reported as the most 
perfect ever recalled in that latitude, and which 
lasted two hours) may possibly have been a heavenly 
portent of great literature to come! But the world 
wagged on much as usual. Walter J. Travis (for 
Bobby Jones must then have been but an infant) 
got a seventy at Palm Beach in February. Willie 
Hoppe easily defended his title as 18.2 balk line 
billiard champion at the Hotel Astor. The National 
Lawn Tennis Association decreed that the champion 
must “play through.” And Donn Byrne, now 4 
best-seller, was then Celticly singing in the maga- 
zines such staves as: 


I will take my pipes and go now, for the sand-flower 
on the dunes 
Is aweary of the sobbing of the great white sea, 


And is asking for the piper with his basketful of tunés 


To play the merry lilting that sets all hearts free. 
Ah, there was much merry magazine lilting in 


Recalling the latter, it is interesting to think ? 
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those days! And lawyers were trying to free eT SSS SSS SSS ~ Carved by my humble hand— 
Foulke E. Brandt, Mortimer Schiff’s former serv- 4 The ik I took it from a Sparm Whale’s Jaw 
ant, and Otto Kahn announced his intention of living _ — Ny One thousand miles from land! 
Snel: and perhaps going i arliame B I 3 ‘EN @ 
in England and perhaps going into Parliament. 2 OWLING REEN ‘s In many a gale 
ia oe r . ° « ¥ “3 r 
Phen there was the Nathalia Crane of the time, erase SVS ee ee Has been the Whale 
the child prodigy. O don’t you remember Winifred In which this bone did rest, 
Sackville Stoner, Jr., who wrote verse in Esperanto Bread and O erc : His time is past, 
and had published four volumes? At the age of < uercuses His bone at last 
one, we a ce she ag ey ae ot ‘FP NHE SATURDAY REVIEW subscribers Must now support thy brest. 
Lt @ . oa < re P S ak £ is ¥ re co 11 > . * 
Crossing the ar, at two she could speak french, are cc mplaining because you don’t write ee heey ee Sa he a eae ae 
at three write on the typewriter, and at seven she more often, P. E, G.” It was J rs a Ss aot rig h enthusiasm, 
9 4- L. U. as yocunda any bit of genuine sentiment always hits her (as 


had published her first book. 

But to return to Chicago, for a moment, there 
was The Dial. The Dial of these days is so very 
different. “There was no Dial of these days in those 
days. There was Mr. Charles Leonard Moore’s 
Dial. This Dial was dignified double column with- 
out even a line illustration. Mr. Moore had written 
an editorial for it in favor of girls’ heads on maga- 
zine covers, and Mr. William Morton Payne re- 
viewed poetry for it. He rather leaned toward Bliss 
Carman, Clinton Scollard, and Julia C. R. Dorr, 
and away from the newer manifestations. 

(To be continued in a fortnight) 





Notes of a Rapid Reader 


(Continued from page 445) 

together in your mind like bits of experience in life. 
This is salutary—but is it art? The middle is by 
all odds the finest war’s end narrative yet written 
in English—the last assaults on a civilized man of 
dirt, danger, horror, hope deferred, injustice, in 
a haze of fatigue. Here the dash and dot method 
of telling is exactly right. 


CHARLES DARWIN. By Gama.iet Braprorp. 


If he worked more than two hours a day he had 
nervous indigestion, and yet he managed to upset 
the apple cart of nineteenth century philosophy. 


THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. The 
Ordeal of Civilization. By Breasrep and 
ROBINSON. 

The scholars know too much, and won’t, or can’t, 
tell us in any intelligible fashion. ‘These books were 
written by authorities for high schools, and then 
revised for adults. That is right. Few adults have 
grown intellectually much beyond the high school 
age, although they are shrewder, and can under- 
stand more. Few scholars try hard enough to be 
intelligible unless they think they are writing for 
youth. Hence this revision has been a great success. 
In these lucid volumes fathers may discover what 
their sons have been learning of a world in which 
science seems to have been much more important 
than in the last century we were allowed to suppose. 


THE MAKING OF THE MODERN MIND. 

By J. H. RANDALL. 

Not so well written as the above, yet a clear and 
pointed summary of the development of the mind 
in civilization, a process of which the average 
American adult is as ignorant as the fish of the ocean 
he lives in. 


TAR. By SHERWoop ANDERSON. 

The boyhood of a novelist who was born curious 
as to how (and why) the human machine works. 
Not guaranteed as autobiography, but certainly not 
fiction; let us say, the boyhood of an Anderson hero. 
Sombre and dreamy, full of repetition, yet with that 
brooding sense of the richness of commonplace life 
which distinguishes this writer. Mr. Tinker, the 
plutocrat of Tarkington’s novel, would have fitted 
perfectly into this book, but instead of hee-hawing 
his Roman way over ancient cities whose passion for 
water works he completely understood, he would 
have become an Andersonian symbol of noisy man 
trying to hide his search for a soul. What with 
Tarkington, Lewis, and Anderson all writing, it is 
a wise Middle West that knows its own father, or 
its own face! But put Tarkington and Anderson 
together and you get an answer that begins to go 
deeper than satire. 





The price of $210 realized at the recent Hudnut 
sale for the first edition of Harriet Beecher Stowe’s 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” established a new high record 
for this famous book. 


speaking, one of those evenings when she and 
Young Amherst gather round the oil stove at the 
back of Quercus’s bookshop, after the place has 
closed for business. 

“Yes, they want bread and Quercuses,” said 
Young Amherst, whose wits have been a good deal 
sharpened by enforced association with Jocunda, 

“Well how am I going to write anything if you 
kids stick around said 
Quercus. “I thought you were going hoofing.” 

“We'd rather jabber about books,” said Jocunda, 
hoisting herself onto that big pile of The Intimate 
Papers of Colonel House that P. E. G. is wondering 
what to do about. 
but once in a 


here and soliloquize?” 


He doesn’t overorder very often, 
while he hooked. “Besides, 
Amherst gets sentimental after dancing, and it’s 
rather trying.” : 


gets 


““What she really means is, she’s worked her way 
through all the hotsy-totsy places listed in Variety’s 
Broadway Guide,” Ambherst retorted. She keeps 
her little bag full of clippings from Variety because 
she says it gives her the real professional lowdown 
on what’s worth while.” 

“Y. A.’sascream. He still wants to go to places 
puffed by The New Yorker. Why, you can hardly 
crash in, they’re so full of debs and college boys. 
But I’m scared about Variety,” she added dolefully. 
“The mezzobrows have discovered it. There’s an 
article about it in this month’s Mercury.” 

Jocunda’s passion for Variety began when she 
was at Vassar, where she horrified her English 
teachers by insisting that that sprightly journal had 
more of the meat of dramatic criticism than Shaw, 
Pinero, and A. B. Walkley put together. 

“Tt nearly kills Jocunda when anything she 
likes gets taken up by the throng,” said young Am- 
herst. “She’s worrying about Jim Tully now, 
because she’s afraid he’s getting popular.” 

“Rot!” she exclaimed fiercely. “If a thing bores 
me, it bores me, no matter who kisses his hand to it. 
I think the most amusing thing this fall was Will 
Rogers’ Letters of a Self Made Diplomat, and cer- 
tainly you can’t say there’s anything cliquy about 
liking Rogers.” 

“T don’t think you need worry about the out- 
siders reading Variety,” said Quercus urbanely. 
“They wouldn’t understand the lingo.” 

“Oh, did you see Sime Silverman’s editorial, com- 
menting on the Mercury’s article about his terrible 
English?” she exclaimed. “It was adorable. Golly 
how I’d like to meet Sime, I’m going up there 
some day and brace him for a job.” She dragged 
out a bulky copy of Variety from the corner where 
she keeps her special cache of treasures. “I got a 
flunk in the Appreciation of Drama course at Vassar 
for saying that Sime Silverman understood more 
about literature than all the Modern Language As- 
sociation. But look here, this is the sort of thing 
I call Criticism.” She read aloud:— 

Lavigne Young opens with woman going into pianolog, 
then switching to plant in box, an Italian dialect comedian, 
who, upon coming to stage, turns out to be a much better 
high baritone than comedian. She sits on his hat, and 
he says “You THINK you sat on my hat; you know 
damn well you sat on my hat.” Yes, that kind of comedy. 
For the finish she sings jazz and he does operatic response, 
working into good getaway. As long as they sing they 
do well, but the comedy is terrible. Sixteen minutes of this. 

On the other hand, Langford, of Langford and Myra, 
is a suave and sure performer. No stressing of points and 
no struggling to accentuate. But the soft pedal thing hurt 
the latter in this house. They had a tough time hearing 
him above the gum chewers. Usherettes with mouths full 
of gum lend a charming atmosphere. That K-A reel on 
schooling patrons how and what to do with gum in their 
theatres should have another showing for the house staffs. 

This seemed to leave Young Amherst fairly cold. 
The Genung tradition is still pretty strong in him. 

“My big discovery,” he said, “is a poem I found 
in Ashley’s big book The Yankee Whaler. You 
see, my great-grandfather was a New Bedford 
whaling skipper and I’m interested in that sort of 
thing. The old shellbacks, you know, used to scrim- 
shaw flat scraps of whalebone for their sweethearts’ 
corsets, and scratch verses on em. Here’s one— 


Accept, dear Girl, this busk from me, 


she says) Where She Lives. 
“Lovely, lovely!” she said. “It?d almost be 
worth wearing one of the damn things to have that 
written for you. 
P. E. G. What have you discovered that’s good! 
“Well,” said the bookseller, “you’ve bee 


Everybodys Pepys? — 
7 ; FP 


: : age = 
But we’re doing all the talki: 


’ li; 
Nn seiiing 


“She’s fed up with Pepys,” interrupted Amherst. 
“That’s just it, it’s everybody’s Pepys; she says 
Pepys has got to be as common as pyorrhea. She’s 
even given up reading the World since F. P. A 


went bourgeois and had a baby—” 


“You see it’s not safe to say anything to Y. A.” 
“He 
I’m likely to go bourgeois myself most any 
I said that just to shock him: I was sore at him for 
wanting me to fill out that naive questionnaire in 
the World about Believing in God. 


She observed calmly. takes it too seriously. 


minute. 


How can you 
answer questions like that with Yes or No! ‘The 
only people who can are people whose opinions 
aren’t worth having. The real question is, Does 
God Believe in Me?” 

Quercus was well accustomed to these scenes. 


“Well, you’ll learn more about what life is really 
like from Pepys than you will from Keyserling,” 
he said calmly. “But what I going to say, 
everyone has praised the delightful Shepard drawings 
in Everybody’s Pepys, but there’s something else no 
one has mentioned—the Index. It’s one of the few 
classics where the Index is worthy of the text. Have 
a look at it. See, for instance, the item ‘Maids’.” 

“T’ve been looking over the new edition of 
Havelock Ellis’s The New Spirit,” said Amherst. 
“Tt was written 36 years ago, and in the new preface 
Ellis quotes the reviews the book got when it was 
first published. One London paper called it ‘an 
unpleasant compilation of cool impudence and 
effrontery,’ and another said ‘a more foolish, un- 
wholesome, perverted piece of sentimental cant we 
have never wasted our time over.” 

“There’s one very fine thing in that old book of 
Ellis’s,” said Quercus, “his tribute to William 
Blake’s The Marriage of Heaven and Hell. 1 don’t 
suppose either of you kids have read much Blake, or 
not read him carefully; thank goodness maybe you 
haven’t had any necessity to do so. You’re so busy 
being amazed by The Sun Also Rises or some of 
the young Frenchmen—” 

“T don’t care what you say, The Sun Also Rises 
is a clever bit of work,” Jocunda announced. 
“Y. A. says it’s just another Scott Fitzgerald, he 
missed the cunning of Hemingway’s dialogue al- 
together. Boy, that bird can write; if he'll just 
learn not to shove in little topical jokes about in- 
dividuals that have nothing to do with the story. 
Of course the material’s pretty thin, but his technical 
dexterity—” She paused suddenly, realizing that 
this sounded very Poughkeepsie. 

“Oh, well, I’ve never been abroad,” said Amherst 
with the engaging humility to which Jocunda 
always eventually reduces him. “I admit I don’t 
get that Latin Quarter stuff. It seems so terribly 
like Greenwich Village to me, and as Hamish Miles 
said in the Oxford Circus, None of the characters 
are entirely imaginary.” 

“You were going to tell me what you wanted 
me to give you both for Christmas,” said their em- 
ployer. 

“You can give me a copy of William Blake,” said 
Jocunda. 

“Tl take a year’s subscription to 
Amherst. 

“Well, I’m not going to give you anything 
literary,” said P. E. G. “You two kids are much 
too steamed up about books anyhow. See what I’ve 
got for you.” 

He produced two curious prism-shaped parcels, 
unmistakable to the initiate. 

“There you are, two Ambassador Crystal Dim- 
ples,” he said. “Now buzz off to Roseland or 
somewhere and leave me with my detective story. 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes and I are spending the eve- 
ning together.” CurisTOoPHER Mor ey. 


was 


Variety,” said 
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“A vast moving pic- 
ture of love. .. . Bolsche 
telis us without conceal 
ment and without a blush 
the love-life of the 
amoeba and a hundred 
other modest and shame- 
ess animals, until at 
last the love of man and 
illumined on 
and the light 
warms and 
clarifies every corner of 


woman is 
every side, 
of the sun 


human existence.” 


—Will Durant. 


LOVE-LIFE 
IN NATURE 

by Wilhelm Bolsche 

$10.00 











Two t olumes ; boxed, 


A Review by 
GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 


“If there is a writer in 
America today who can lay hold 
of mean people and mean lives 

nd tear their mean hearts out 
with more appalling realism, his 
work is unknown to me. When 
Tully approaches a _ character, 
he approaches that character’s 
soul only after he has first 
ripped oft ithe last shred of his 
undershirt. 


JARNEGAN 


by Jim Tully 
Author of Beccars or LiFe 
$2.00 


“A work of art. 
document, 
a high 
beauty.” 





A personal 
at times written with 
degree of moving 


—The Commonweal 


THE STORY OF THE 
CATHOLIC CHURCH 


by Cuthbert Wright 
$2.50 


Albert & Charles Boni 
66 Fifth Avenue New York 
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CHARMING— PENETRATING 





For Parents and Girls 
in their teens 


SHAKESPEARE AND 
THE HEART OF A CHILD 


By Gertrude Slaughter $2.00 


“This book has a triple advantage in 
that it is educational, entertaining, 
and exceedingly good to look at. 
A very competent introduction for 
young readers to the study of 


Shakespeare.”—New York World. 


TWO CHILDREN 
IN OLD PARIS 


By Gertrude Slaughter $2.00 


Through school and play and home, 
two little American girls in Paris 
came to feel themselves, spiritually; 
of the French tradition. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
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| John*Gallishaw 
School 


announces 
Two New Study Groups of 
Twenty People Each 
ONE iN PLAY WRITING 


ONE IN SHORT-STORY 
WRITING 


Send for Catalogue to 


The Registrar 


The John Gallishaw School 


Caledonia 0682 | 


| 36 East 40th Street 
New York City 








| Telephone: 














Books of Special Interest 


Filling Empty Boxes 
THE WIDENING RETAIL MARKET 
AND CONSUMERS’ BUYING HABITS 
By Horace Secrist. Chicago: A, W. 
Shaw Company. 1926. 
Reviewed by M. P. McNair 
Harvard University 
ITH the growing accumulation of 
business data of a quantitative nature, 
it is encouraging to note that economists 
and statisticians are turning their attention 
increasingly to the problem of giving sub- 
stance, and positive content to the abstract 
concepts of orthodox economic theory. As 
Professor Taussig has pointed out, economics 
must now proceed to fill its “empty boxes.” 
It is this service which Professor Secrist 
essays to perform in some part for the tradi- 
tional concept of a market. The data 
which he adduces in his book relate solely 
to the retail clothing trade, in which field 
he has been carrying on research for a num- 
ber of years, but the conclusions to which 
he is led have a broad application to other 
trades, and to other than retail markets. 


At the outset Professor Secrist presents a 
brief résumé of classical economic theory 
respecting the concept of a market, showing 
that the essential features of this concept are 
substantially those indicated by Marshall; 
namely, “(1) a place or district; (2) organ- 
ized buyers, and sellers; (3) trading accord- 
ing to motives of self-interest; and (4) free 
competition—the price of the commedity 
traded in being ‘practically the same for the 
whole of the district.’ Professor Secrist, 
however, ranges himself with the economic 
thinkers, notably Professor Gustav Cassel, 
and Professor J. M. Clark, who deny the 
reality of a market defined in such terms. 


Market facts and processes are placed in a 
wrong light when writers insist that competition 
must be free, that buyers and sellers are always 
and solely actuated by motives of self interest, 
and that there must of necessity be in a 


market a single price at a single time for a 
given commodity. To do so is to ignore the 
obvious. 


After thus establishing his general posi- 
tion, Professor Secrist proceeds to analyze 


the information secured from a question- 
naire answered by 2,413 college students 


with respect to the prevailing buying habits 
of themselves, and their fathers in the pur- 
chase of suits, overcoats, and furnishings. 
The essential inquiries made in this ques- 
tionnaire, which was filled out under the 
direction of instructors in twenty-six uni- 
versities, were as follows: ‘Where do you 
> and “While living at home, in what 
city or village was it the prevailing prac- 
tice for you to purchase your suits, 
coats, or furnishings?” 


live?? 
over- 
From the analysis of the replies to this 


questionnaire, interpreted in the light of his 
previous studies in the same field, Profes- 


_sor Secrist draws the following conclusions: 


“(1) trading, for the members of the class 
interviewed, is not restricted to places of 
residence; (3) residence cities and trading 
centers overlap; (3) the direction of the 
movement of trade is from the small to 
the large centers; (4) the buying habits of 
and fathers are much the same; 
(5) the more valuable the purchase the 
greater the tendency to trade away from 
home; (6) the tendency to buy in other than 
residence centers is a function of both the 
size, of the place of trading and of its rel- 
ative accessibility; and (7) buying ‘abroad’ 
is facilitated by ease of transportation, in 
connection with which ownership or use of 
automobiles is of importance. 


When the data are treated in the aggregate, 
they supply the basis for the generalization that, 
for these lines of merchandise, the areas for 
retail trading centers overlap, and that such 
overlapping transmits competitive effort from 
district to district, thus linking up the country 
into a single market. 


These conclusions give substance to the 
theory, expressed by Marshall and hinted 
at by Mill, that a market may be continuous 
through the effects of indirect and trans- 
mitted competition. It is this overlapping 
of retail clothing markets upon which Pro- 
fessor Secrist lays special emphasis, as 
indicated in his title “The Widening Retail 
Market.” In another sense, however, one 
might say that the results of this study in- 
dicate a narrowing retail market, inasmuch 
as there appears to be clear evidence of a 
drift of purchasing away from the smaller 
towns and cities toward the larger centers 
of population. From a practical marketing 
standpoint, this is a change in purchasing 
habits which should challenge the attention 
of business men. 


The book is amply supplied with charts 
and tables, both in the text, and in the very 
appendices. These will be of 
more interest to the student and the business 
man than to the general reader. 

With respect to the classical economic 
concept of a market, Professor Secrist has 
filled one corner of the box quite acceptably, 
but there is still a good deal of empty space 
and plenty of spade work to be done be- 
fore it can all be filled. In particular it 
would be desirable to have studies of a 
number of wholesale markets, since it may 
be presumed that economists have had these 
chiefly in mind in formulating their concepts 
of a market. 


Result of Riches 


considerable 


THE MIND OF THE MILLIONAIRE. 
By ALBERT W. AtTwoop. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1926. $2.50. 


Reviewed by Epuarp C. LINDEMAN 


HATEVER degree of curiosity is 
aroused by Mr. Atwood’s alluring 
title is sure to end in disappointment once 
his book itself is read. The author fulfils 
none of the promises of his theme and never 
comes within sight of its main implications. 
Nor could he be expected to perform the 
expected tasks since he approaches his ma- 
terial without valid method, without critical 
insight, and without scientific preoccupation. 
On the whole, one is led to believe that 
Mr. Atwood merely wanted to state the fact 
that the millionaire is a person much like 
other persons, and that someone misled him 
into thinking that his platitudes belonged 
between the covers of a book. And this is 
regrettable because he might really have 
utilized his apparently intimate acquaintance 
with the wealthy to much better advantage. 
To begin with, why does a man want a 
large fortune? This question occupies Mr. 
Atwood’s attention in Chapter III under the 
title “Motives of Fortune Makers.” He 
desires riches because he is temperamentelly 
acquisitive, is envious, wants luxuries, likes 
to give money away, is anxious for power, 
enjoys the game of achievement, possesses a 
conscience which drives him to work, or he 
simply cannot help himself. ‘These are, of 
course, easy, and answers. The 
above categories might have been used, con- 
ventional and obvious as they are, with 
telling effect if our author had proceeded 
to some sort of analysis. Power, for ex- 
ample, is a potent concept; just how does 
the millionaire conceive it; in what manner 
does the urge to power arise; how far is 
it a compensation for personal or physical 
deficiencies; what are the results of the 
power of the rich upon those who con- 
sciously or unconsciously) obey; what, in 
short, is the meaning of power in terms of 
personality, and social influence. These are 
questions which Mr. Atwood does not raise, 
but they are the kind of questions which 
need to be attacked if one is to begin to 
understand the psychological implications of 
extraordinary wealth. 


se 


obvious 


One additional illustration may suffice to 
indicate the superficiality of treatment which 
pervades this volume. Speaking of “wealth 
and service” (page 211), Mr. Atwood says: 
“Tt is usually cheaper and easier to raise 
$1,000 for charity from two or three peo- 
ple who can afford several hundred dollars 
each, than from a thousand people who can 
afford a dollar each. . . . In the same way 
it is valuable to society that some men are 
ambitious to work, save, invest, and grow 
rich.” Yes, “cheaper and easier,” but is it 
better? This easy manner of slurring over 
important problems characterizes every chap- 
ter, and is particularly in bad taste when 
the writer addresses himself to those who 
have presumed to question the validity of 
private property, and capitalistic enterprise. 

“The Mind of the Millionaire” is, in 
spite of contrary claims, nothing more than 
a journalistic apology for large fortunes. 
It does nothing to illumine essential prob- 
lems, sets no new ones, and will be useful 
solely as a solace to the pathetic rich whose 
tribulations—especially with respect to in- 
come, and inheritance taxes—have enlisted 
Mr. Atwater’s sympathies. Even when he 
reproaches individual owners of wealth for 
its misuse he does so in order to give added 
sanction to others. The author is to be 
commended for his courage, and audacity 
in attacking a theme far beyond his capac- 
ities. We shall some day need to know a 
great deal about the psychology, and the 
consequences of great riches, but the work 
will need to be done by economists, and 
psychologists; Mr. Atwood will be of very 
little assistance whep the real task begins. 
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THE NATURE OF THE 
WORLD AND OF MAN 


By Sixteen Ranking Scientists 
at the University of Chicago 


eee ee 


>] 


“The volume is so many things 
that an Outline ought to be but 
frequently is not. It is selective 
. .. comprehensive ... it states 
a viewpoint coherently... . / A 
manual of the physical and biolog- 
ical sciences of which it would be 
hard to speak too highly.”— 
Simeon Strunsky in the New York 
Times Book Review. 


“As a complete outline of science, 
the volume deserves commenda- 
preeminence above all 
its kind to 
acquired knowl- : 
edge.”—The Bookman. 


$4.00 


tion and 
late contributions of 


liberal, readily 


BRAINS OF RATS 
AND MEN 
By C. Judson Herrick 
Herrick’s wide 
intellectual horizon, which brings 
infrequently related phenomena at 
last into one view, makes this, by 
and large, a great and exciting 
book.” New York Evening’ Post. 


$3.00 
At all bookstores 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


CHICAGO 


. Professor 








5852 Ellis Avenue 
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A British Fusilier in 
Revolutionary Boston 


Epitep By ALLEN FRENCH 


fu 


This transcript of the important 
diary of Lieutenant Frederick 
Mackenzie of the Royal Welch 
Fusiliers runs from January 1 to 
April 30, 1775. It gives the 
most satisfactory account of 
Warren’s Boston Massacre Ora- 
tion, the only account by an eye- 
witness of the embarkation of 
the expedition to Concord, and 
a unique and historically most 
valuable narrative of Percy’s 


march. It reproduces the only 
known contemporary plan of 
Concord battlefield. The edition 


is limited to 750 copies. $3.50 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
2 RANDALL HALL, CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Some Cycles of Cathay 
By William Allen White 


“The moiling and struggling and hot 
endeavor, the blood and sweat and 
toil, material and spiritual, that have 
produced Western civilization in gen- 
eral and the American nation in 
particular. ... Mr. White has never 
written a more stimulating, more 
carefully thought out, more deeply 
felt book than this, nor probably, 
has he written anything that ex- 
pressed the heart of his philosophy 
more clearly or more persuasively. 

. One may sum it all up by saying 
it is William Allen White at his best 
and most characteristic.”—New York 
Times Book Review. 

Cloth, $1.50. 


THe Universiry or NortTH 
CAROLINA PREsS 


Person Hatt, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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ein: FIFTY YEARS OF BRITISH PARLIAMENT i 
; 2 
: By THE EARL OF OXFORD AND ASQUITH, K.G. i 
ss An authoritative interpretation of an epoch-making half century of British political life, of Nn =F q E 
it 1 its achievements, its crises, its parties and its personalities—by the former Prime Minister Herbert in — N | if 
e H. Asquith, whose long service as a Cabinet Minister gives him an inner knowledge of British state fi, //"" | 
s f a‘fairs not surpassed by that of any living man. i Eg) FIFTY YEARS | i 
A RG ‘il OF BRITISH | 


The book is intended to be a contribution to history written to a large extent from first hand Sj}: 
knowledge and covers the struggles, triumphs and failures of no fewer than eleven Parliaments— ke ;| PARLIAMENT 




















a period of constructive Imperial development, as well as an era of industrial amelioration and ‘| ee Ge t 
z evolution without parallel in the history of any civilized country. ie "| OXFORD aNb ASQUITIEKSG. | 
) 1 . 
! ‘These two splendidly written volumes give “The work is a valuable historical document. ea 4 
: i a kaleidoscopic view of the outstanding points A splendid example of English prose."’-—The Wel 
’ idoscoy plendic p glish p ia 
‘ of political interest in the life of two crowded Sunday Times, London. Si | 
1 generations. ...A skillful blending of history, rte os i : lai = SS $ 
biography and political philosophy, inter- It ” by far the most finished work on British ae I 
D st spre politics since the war."’"—The Brooklyn Eagle 4 
spersed with shrewd comments and criticisms ‘ : q 
written in pleasant, sometimes even brilliant style. No student of the “This scholarly review of the events of fifty years is without doubt a f 
| }} Victorian period can afford to be without these two volumes.”—A,. L. most important addition to the history of England.""—/ane Frances Winn 3 
Sachar in ‘‘Books’’, The New York Herald Tribune. in The St. Louis Globe-Democrat. ; 


With 16 illustrations of British statesmen in gravure. Second large printing. 2 volumes. $8.00 
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ti WAYS OF ESCAPE By) en Forrest 


The American Review of Revie »s Says: “Nocl 
Forrest's ‘Ways of Escape’ might be consid- 


THE BEACON HILL BOOKSHELF 


14 volumes. Each volume $2.00 
This fine series of classic stories for boys and girls 
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ADA SILA nF 


ered the coup of the s season. It is a first novel coeien aude saith tematiion on LETTE ‘ 
cy eae: Aga ed wide wanes WOMEN, LITTLE MEN, and JO’S BOYS, 








by Louisa M. Alcott; THE OREGON TRAIL, 
by Francis Parkman, "with illustratic ns by N.C. 
Wyeth; NELLY’S SILVER MINE, by Helen 
Hunt Jackson. With illustrations in color they 
are volumes any boy or girl will treasure. We 
sh all be glad to send you our circular describing 

“The Beacon Hill Bookshelf containing many 
illustrations from the series. Twonew volumes in 
this series are: 
AN OLD-FASHIONED GIRL 

By Louisa M. Alcott 


WALLS OF GLASS 
By Larry Barretto 
i John Farrar, editor of The Bookman, says: 
**Walls of Glass’ is as interesting a story as | 
have read in months. ’ Fourth printing. $2.00 
HARVEY GARRARD’S CRIME 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 
The Boston Transcript says: *‘No disappoint- 
ment awaits the reader of ‘Harvey Garrard’s 
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Crime’. It is one of Oppenheim’ s best ... per- A story of the city life of a little country girl 
haps his very best."" Second printing. "$).00 IN U E S T O F THE With 8 illustrations in color. $2.00 
SAVIOURS OF SOCIETY O POLLY’S SECRET By Harriet A. Nash f 
2 





By Stephen McKenna 


The New York Times says: ** *Saviours of So- P E RFE¢ [ B O QO K With 4 illustrations in color. $2.00 
ciety’ isa great political novel. Unique, fasci- ee a ae 


nating and refreshing.’ Second printing. $2.50 


| 
PORTIA MARRIES Reminiscences and Reflections of a Bookman JERRY MUSKRAT AT HOME | 


How a brave New England girl kept a secret 
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aR ‘ By Thornton W. Burgess | 
By Jeannette Phillips Gibbs By WILLIAM DANA ORCUTT This third volume in the “Smiling Pool Series” 1 
A fine first novel by the wife of Major A. Ham- tells of the good times of Jerry Muskrat. With | lk 
q ilton Gibbs. Sec: nd large printing. $2.00 Mr. Orcutt, combining an expert knowledge of typography _ a 8 illustrations in color $1.50 I i} 
: . facile pen, makes this search throughout the world for the perfect , J ; 
ae Got b megiard By soll Chane book a fascinating study of books as the product san art and of the THE CAPTAIN OF THE CLOTHES- | i 
R | 1s novel will not suller by comparison wit ersonalities he encountered in his pilgrimage. With a frontispiece in Pp . She ‘ { 
5 | any of its kind in Scottish literature. — he ma and 85 remarkable illustrations, many reproduced from old and rare patel ~— my geunee Wr ° oe ‘3 
4 Glasgow Heral:.. $2.00 books and manuscripts. Third large printing. Gilt top. $5.00 in the kitchen. With many ihistritions a ii 
F.| color and in black-and-white. $1.00 iz 
1 FIGURES OF THE PAST } 
1 By JOSIAH QUINCY 
| Piquant and witty reminiscences of John Adams, Lafayette, Daniel | i 
| Webster, John Randolph, Andrew Jackson, and other “‘worthies’’, i | 
5 | and of Harvard one hundred years ago. With an introduction and | 3 
| footnotes by M. A. DeWolfe Howe. Fully illustrated. $4.00 N 
1 H 
| GEORGE IV By SHANE LESLIE | 
“Unquestionably one of the finest biographies of late years. ow 3A | dD 
q . : to rank beside Lytton Strachey’s ‘Queen Victoria’,” says T. P.'s 4 
| LABELS * By A. Hamilton Gibbs Weekly of this splendid biography. With frontispiece. $4.00 | hy 
In “Labels” the author of “Soundings” —the ANOTHER TREASURY OF PLAYS | [} 
i best selling novel of 1925—again proves his re . - 2 
ability as 2 novelist of wide vision and brilliant SO THIS IS JAZZ By HENRY O. OSGOOD FOR CHILDREN | R 
style. Fourth large printing. $2.00 “Mr. Osgood's is the first real book on jazz. Here are history, biog- Edited by Montrose J. Moses 
| OKLAHOMA raphy and technical study. No musician or thoughtful music lover A companion volume to Mr. Moses’ earlier 
| can afford to ignore the subject of which this excellent book treats."” reasury', which won wide success. This | 
] By Courtney Ryley Cooper —W.J. HendersoninThe New YorkSun. With11 portraits. $3.00 new book contains 12 plays suitable for read- 
T “In some — wood owe peeeeen sevvel oP Li acting by children. The Saturday Review | z 
than “The Covere /agon’.”’ — The Boston of Literature says: ““The book is a joy from 
| Transcript. Second printing. 92.00 THE SUPREME COURT IN UNITED cover to cover, worth ten of the year's ordi- | I 
| MICHAEL FORTH STATES HISTORY By CHARLES WARREN : juveniles.” With illustrations by Lage | H 
$3.0 | & 
ot By Mary Johnston A new revised edition of the famous work which won the Pulitzer hs ;, — i 
ew edition of anovel that marked a turnin Prize for the best book of 1922 on the history of the United States. AT GOOD OLD SIWASH 4 
“a ~ 5 With 24 ill . 10.00 | $3 
ide point in Miss Johnston's career. $2.00 2 volumes. ith 2 illustrations. $10. PETEY SIMMONS AT SIWASH | 
AD UR By George Fitch 
- = Teery — BATTLESHIPS IN ACTION By H. W. WILSON All boys will enjoy these delightfully humor- | 
a Fool at his best in a romantic tale of lusty A ee Oe oneal ous tales of college life. /llustrated. $2.00 each I 
; ; warfare irs or- od ‘vesse S 
re ee ean the World War. With many illustrations, battle-plans and diagrams. THE YOUNG FOLK’S BOOK OF = 
: 2 volumes. $10.00 INVENTION ByT.C. Bridges | J 
y THE WOMAN WHO DID With 78 illustrations, many in color. $2.00 ee 
. } 
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onofa which aroused as ee ‘ ° 
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Foreign Literature 


What Is the Soul ? 


PSYCHE. By Erwin Roupe.  Trans- 
lated from the eighth German edition by 
W. B. Hillis. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 1925. 


iewed by Ernest SUTHERLAND BATES 


h version of this, one of the 


Rev 
a a 
Y eat 


treasures of nineteenth century 
scholarship, has long been overdue. Erwin 
Rohde, contemporary and early friend of 
Nietzsche—though like others estranged 
f that irascible genius in later years— 
belonged to the German historical tradition 


which combined philosophy, philology, and 
history of culture. He reacted, however, 
gainst the  uncri and exaggerated 
praise of all things Greek which had char- 
acterized the earlier part of the century, 


tical 


and by his work pointed the way toward 
a more realistic estimate of classical civiliza- 
tion.. “Psyche” was the foundation for all 
that later study of Greek religion in terms 


of actual cult practices instead of merely 
through which in the hands of 
Frazer, Cook, Farnell, and Jane Harrison 
has yielded such a wealth of new material. 
Supplemented and modified but not super- 
seded by theirs, his 


literature 


work has been substan- 
tiated in its main contention, and, being a 
masterpiece of prose style, as well as a 
masterpiece of scholarship, is not likely to 
be superseded in the future. 

The beauty of Rohde’s writing could 
hardly be retained in another language— 
readable and accurate as Mr. Hillis’s render- 
ing is—but the beauty of his far-flung yet 
closely knit imagination, thrown like a 
golden net over a thousand years of Greek 
culture, penetrates the translation and makes 
the work thrilling as a poem—which essen- 
tially it is. Ultimately the most thrilling 
question for any man is what does he con- 
ceive himself to be—what is his notion, 
rich or poor, positive or negative, of his 
own self, his soul, his psyche. This is the 


glittering thread which Rohde follows 
through the whole net-work of Greek civil- 
ization, and which binds his long work into 
perfect unity. 

Primitive cultures seem, like historical, to 
have had their great waves of enthusiasm, 
their ebb and flow of faith and doubt, their 
stagnant periods of accepted, formalized 
belief. At the outset of Rohde’s volume 
we catch dim glimpses of such a period 
in the pre-Homeric or Mycenzan age—now 
far better known to us—in which there was 
a highly developed cult of souls, a worship 
of mingled love and terror directed toward 
the spirits of the dead supposed to be sur- 
viving in or near the tomb, possessed of 
strange powers, often malignant, always 
dangerous, to be placated with food and 
offerings and ritual. The monition to speak 
no evil of the dead—interpreted today as a 
tribute of chivalry toward one no longer 
present to defend himself—originally arose, 
as an advice of caution, from the directly 
opposite conception that the dead man was 
all-powerful to avenge himself. The cult 
of souls was at its worst dark and super- 
stitious, and even at its best formal and 
superficial. In the clear rationalism of the 
Homeric period it all but disappeared. 
Ghosts had become impotent, tenuous beings, 
banished at death to a far-distant Hades, 
leaving the living to pursue untroubled their 
worldly occupations of war or love or ad- 
venture. The Homeric poems, however, 
with their threefold separated realms of 
celestial deities, terrestrial mortals, and sub- 
terranean shades were as high above the 
permanent popular level in philosophy as 
in poetry. Local cave spirits, underworld 
demons and monsters lingered on for cen- 
turies, unextirpated by the bright Olympian 
gods, and it was these lower divinities who 
monopolized the actual worship of the 
Greek populace. The cult of souls revived, 
was supported by the Delphic Oracle, and 
was sanctioned at Athens by the most 
enlightened of the Greek states. A privileged 





condition of blessed immortality, contrasted 
with the next to nothingness of the Homeric 
shades, was first extended to the special 
class of heroes, and then to the whole 
mass of Athenians who were officially in- 
itiated in the Eleusinian Mysteries. Yet 
even here immortality was regarded ‘as a 
kind of magic gift, unrelated to man’s con- 
duct or character, and the belief was in 
consequence without great influence on 
human life. 


Note to Novel Readers 
(Continued from page 447) 


habits of fiction and drama—as these might 
be written. The use of the Greek chorus 
has always pulled at the sleeve of the 
dramatist, and sometimes, though very rare- 
ly, has emerged in the novel. An example 
of a new use of’ the chorus appears in 
“Carmencita and the Soldier,’ that stirring 
reinterpretation of “Carmen,” made in this 
country by Morris Gest. Here the chorus 
is no longer a volley of bright-skirted and 
bodiced maids and men, thrust into the 
action like a shower of sparks from a 
burning building when the action is, as 
yet, concerned only with contemplating a 
possible conflagration; no, this crude chorus 
is replaced by an assembly which actually 
represents the thought of the actors: A 
grave sombre company, emerging at various 
planes of vision, on irregularly-placed sur- 
faces high in the set, chanting their dreamy 
reflections on what goes on below, no action 
among them, no motion any more than the 
motion of thought, namely, the sudden 
flutter of innumerable fans, and these as 
abruptly furled. This is an advance on the 
chorus of “Coq d’Or,” where the chorus 
sits passive and immobile, static like flesh, 
not mobile like spirit—a thing of the ex- 
ternal, and not of the flame, the mood. And 
it is the triumph of Theodore Dreiser that, 
in “An American Tragedy,” he has trans- 
ferred this chorus, similarly, from the 
external to the internal; has made it not a 
company of commentators, but the voice 
within the chief actor himself; and it is 
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MODERN 
BRITISH 


POETRY 


(Revised and Enlarged) 


ones. 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


The Revised Edition of Modern Amer- 
ican Poetry now includes 133 poets and 
475 poems. 
collection on the subject available, and the 
only compilation which spans the various 
periods from 1830 to the present day— 
going as far back as Emily Dickinson and 
as far forward as Nathalia Crane. 
also the only anthology which includes 
all the traditional writers as well as a lib- 
eral showing oi! the most experimental 


Mr. Untermeyer’s Preface, tracing the 
various schools and tendencies, has been 
revised, and his critical and biographical 
notes have been considerably enlarged. 


Edited by 


It is the most comprehensive 


It is 


$3.00 








MODERN AMERICAN POETRY 


MODERN BRITISH POETRY 


Gift Editions in Limp 
Leather 


$4.00 


$3.50 
The two volumes, boxed, $7.50 








Harcourt, Brace and Company, 333 Medison Avenue, New York 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER 


This collection of 320 poems by 120 
authors, including every modern British 
poet of note, is the most inclusive and 
varied work of its kind. 
tive poems of the authors chosen by Mr. 
Untermeyer for this anthology have been 
prepared in collaboration with many of 
the living poets, so that the selections 
renresent ther 
enlarged preface gives a valuable history 
of the development of poetry during this 
period. The selections from every writer 
are introduced by brief biographies, with 
terse, unprejudiced, —— estimates. 


Edited by 


The representa- 


The 


caste as well as his. 














through this inner voice alone that the Most 
dramatic moment in that magnificent book 
is detailed: It is the moment when Clyde 
has accidently tilted the boat, and Roberta 
has been plunged into the water, and 7 
occurs to him not to save her. q 

Perhaps the greatest mystery in the art of 
the novelist inheres in tempo. Tempo, long 
a living reality to music, emerged jn drama 
much later, and was isolated and chris ned 
and recognized later still. In fiction it hast 
hardly yet been recognized. The novelist} 
has been content with the immature devicey 
of chapters to indicate a lapse of time ho 
less than a change of subject; or he has 
used spacings, and even The bald 
ticking of time—“three years later,” “ty, 
hours afterwards,”—he has used as a mat. 
ter of course; and such expressions 2; 
“presently,” “shortly,” “in a few minutes” 
he has employed as unblushingly as th 
writer of motion-picture captions has ge 
down his bald descriptive lines. The 
orchestra knows a better way; drama knows 
that: there must be crests, and shallows jn 
action—that two crests cannot come too 
closely together, and that too deep a shallow 
will pull down a perfect crest. 








Stars, 


In that region of the unknown, unknown 
to author as to reader save by effect, there 
will come, even now is coming, the use of 
inanimate objects not as setting alone, but 
as integral and reacting parts of certain 
moments. But only of certain moments, 
As Hardy uses the wheel and roll of the 
night skies, and the flow of the moors, 
and the crouching shoulders of the Essex 
hills, so one handling the scenes 
realizes that his function is largely the 
pointing of relationship; and that relation. 
ships exist between himself and his sur- 
roundings hardly less sharp, hardly less 
violent in impact, than those between man 
and man. ‘These patient familiar things, 
scenes, facades, gardens, passages, aspects of 
closed rooms, impinge upon and affect him, 
and rushing greetings of fire and sunlight, 
withdrawals, reproachings, incignations, and 
tragic reminders are functions of inanimate 
objects, and of places almost as much as 
of their bustling and preoccupied inmates 
and habitués. Sometimes more so. Such 
things have not been taken into account. 
They will emerge in fiction late, but already 
their importance on the stage has been rec- 
ognized, and lighting, color, spacing, pro- 
portion, silence, clutter, and even—with 
O’Neill—actual expansion and contraction of 
the wal!s of the room, take up their vital 
part in drama, and will be followed by their 
full-bodied entrance into fiction. “We 
know not what each other says—these things 
and I,” Francis Thompson mourned. The 
novelist of tomorrow may know, and ex- 
pose these interactions between human beings 
and their silent faithful “inanimate” com- 
panions. 

For there is possible to perception, and 
therefore possible to fiction as a record of 
perception and reaction, something which 
pictorial artists have known, almost alone 
of artists. There is possible a certain naked 
look at the object in itself, unveiled, di- 
vorced from habit, custom, expectation—@ 
direct impact upon the senses of the aspect 
of things, with no separating conventious o 
what one should see or can see. There is 
a direct perception of line and mass, just 
as there is a direct perception of truth; and 
by such perception may be disclosed not only 
the form but its equivalents. The mod- 
erns, some of them, are by simple means 
divulging this power of human vision—i 
the United States, to name one Pamela 
Bianco has projected moments of the 
sharpest and most naked vision flat upon 
the object itself, or oftener with a bold 
use of atmosphere as dynamic. The great 
contribution of Arthur Davies is not in his 
extension of material, nor in his handling 
of its relationship; but it is precisely in this 
power to multiply even the ordinary vision 
of the artist until new planes, and sew} 
planes in motion, present themselves as siml- 
ply as old lines and surfaces. Georgi 
O’Keefe has communicated not the emotion 
—a simple matter—but the actual ray ° 
an object painted, of a leaf, a stamen. An 
occasionally this is true in the wood-cuts. 
These ways are incommunicable. That 
their power. They can be employed, but 
they cannot be talked about. But it 
upon some such area of power and energy 
that the fiction writer, not less than the 
pictorial artist, is about to enter. 

It will be ia his area, perhaps, that the 
“third convention” of Professor Saurat will 
be formulated for art, and then there may 
be for fiction, correspondences to the other 
exactitudes: the spectrum, the octave, the 
seed, 

Meanwhile the confusion is like a mag- 
nificent exercise, many instruments being 
tuned and tried, and new music is h 

(Continued on page 456) 
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Ryder. (University of Chicago Press). 
Tue Marriarcu. By G. B. Stern, (Knopf). 
A Deputy Was- Kine. By G. B. Stern. 

(Knopf). 

BIRTH OF THE Gops. 
Merejkowsky. (Dutton). 
LoLLy WILLOW! By Sylvia 

(Viking). 
AND CREDITS. By Rudyard Kipling. 
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CoLLECTED PoEMs. By Arthur Davison 

i (Doran). 

THE ANATOMY OF SCIENCE. By G. N. 
Lewis. (Yale University Press). 

THE MoncoL IN OuR Mipst. By F. G. 
Crockshank. (Dutton). 

THE CONQUEST OF CIVILIZATION. By James 
Henry Breasted. (Harpers). 

LEONARD BACON 


——__— 2 


WorDSWORTH’S “PRELUDE.” Edited by E. 
lincourt. (Oxford University Press). 
TION AND THE Goop LIFE. By 
rand Russell. (Boni & Liveright). 
Winps OF DoctrrINE. By George San- 
tayana. (Scribners). 
WorsHIP OF NATURE. 
(Macmillan). 
LINCOLN: THE PRAIRIE YEARS. 
Sandburg. (Harcourt, Brace). 
HEART OF EMERSON’S JOURNALS. Edited by 
Bliss Perry. (Houghton Mifflin). 
SocIAL AND ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE 
RoMAN Empire. By M. Rostovtzeff. 
(Oxford University Press). 
SHERWOOD ANDERSON’S NOTEBOOK. 
& Liveright). 
GALAHAD. By 
| Merrill). 
JESTING PILATE. By 
(Doran). 
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By James G. Frazer. 


By Carl 


(Boni 


John Erskine. (Bobbs- 


Aldous Huxley. 


ARTHUR COLTON 





THE TIME OF MAN. 
Roberts. (Viking). 

GaLAHAD. By John 
Merrill). 

My MorraL ENEmy. 
(Knopf). 

THE HuMAN ADVENTURE. By J. H. 
Breasted and J. H. Robinson. (Harpers). 

THE Story oF PHILOsoPHY. By Will 
Durant. (Simon & Schuster). 

THE LETTERS OF ABELARD AND HELOISE,. 
Translated by Scott-Moncrieff (Knopf). 

A VicTroRIAN AMERICAN: HENRY W. Lonc- 
FELLOW. By Herbert Gorman. (Doran). 


LLoyp Morris 


By Elizabeth Madox 
Erskine, 


(Bobbs- 


By Willa Cather. 


Christmas Book Lists 


The following lists represent the selections 
not presented as necessarily the best of the recent books, but as those which 
special appeal to those who have chosen them. 


of Saturday Reviewers and of the editors. 


GALAHAD. By Erskine. 
Merrill). 

GEORGE WASHINGTON: THE IMAGE AND 
THE Man. By W. E. Woodward. (Boni 
& Liveright £ 

THE ORPHAN ANGEL. 
(Knopf). 

MURDER FOR PROFIT. 
(Harpers). 

SUTTER’s GOLD, By 
(Harpers). 

CuHEvrons. By Leonard H. Nason. (Doran). 

THE HEART OF EMERSON’S JOURNALS. 
Edited by Bliss Perry. (Houghton Mifflin) 

THE GoLpEN Day. By Lewis Mumford. 
(Boni & Liveright), 

TIME OF MAN. 
Roberts. (Viking). 

THE ROMANTIC COMEDIANS. By 

(Doubleday, Page). 

HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 


PE is = at 

NEw Poems. By Robert Bridges. 
University Press). 

ANIMULA VAGULA. By 
(Harpers). 

COLLECTED POEMS OF 
(Macmillan). 

Poems. By A. Y. Campbell. 
Green). 

ISRAFEL: LIFE 


John 


( Bobbs- 


By Elinor Wylie. 
By William Bolitho. 


Blaise Cendrars. 


3y Elizabeth Madox 


Ellen 


Glasgow. 


(Oxford 


Leonard Bacon. 


Tuomas Harpy. 


(Longmans, 


AND TIMES OF EDGAR 
ALLAN Por. By Hervey Allen. (Doran). 

Keats. By W. H. Garrod. (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), 

A ViIcTORIAN AMERICAN: HENRY WADS- 
WORTH LONGFELLOW. By Herbert Gor- 
man, (Doran). 

THE HuMAN ADVENTURE. By J. H. 
Breasted and J. H. Robinson. (Harpers). 
EDWARD DAVISON 


(Bobbs- 


THOBBING. By Henshaw Ward. 
Merrill). 

TuHIs BELIEVING WORLD. By 
Browne. (Macmillan). 

THE MAKING OF THE MODERN MIND, By 
John H. Randall, Jr. (Houghton Mifflin). 

ANIMULA VAGULA. By Leonard Bacon. 
(Harpers). 

THE TIME OF Man. 
Roberts. (Viking). 

THE ORPHAN ANGEL. 
(Knopf). 

THE Romantic COMEDIANS. By 
Glasgow. (Doubleday, Page). 
My Mortrat ENEmMy. By Willa Cather. 

(Knopf). 
CORDELLA CHANTRELL. 
nigerode. (Putnams). 
DEsERT, A LEGEND. By Marton Armstrong. 
(Harpers). 


Lewis 


By Elizabeth Madox 


By Elinor Wylie. 


Ellen 


By Meade Min- 


LEE WILSON Dopp 


COMPLETE POEMS OF EMILY DICKINSON. 
(Little, Brown). 
COLLECTED POEMS Of 
(Macmillan). 

DICTIONARY OF MODERN 
By H. W. Fowler. 
Press). 

MURDER FOR Prorir. By 
(Harpers). 
THE ORPHAN 
(Knopf). 
PLATO’s AMERICAN REPuBLIc. By J. D. 

Woodruff. (Dutton). 
THE HEART OF EMERSON’S 
edi Bliss 


JAMES STEPHENS. 


ENGLISH USAGE. 
(Oxford University 
William Bolitho. 
ANGEL. By 


Elinor Wylie. 


JOURNALS, 


Perry. (Houghton 





SELECTED POEMS OF CARL 
(Harcourt, Brace). 

SONGS OF INNOCENCE. By William Blake. 
Facsimile of original edition: (Minton, 
Balch). 

Guy DE MAupassantT. By Ernest 
(Knopf). 


SANDBURG. 


Bovd. 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 


THE TIME OF Man. By Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts. (Viking). 

THE ORPHAN ANGEL. By 
(Knopf ). 

THE SUN ALsO RISEs. 
(Scribners ). 

ROMANTIC COMEDIANS. By 

(Doubleday, Page). 

A VICTORIAN AMERICAN. Herbert S. 
man. (Doran). 

IsRAFEL: THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EDGAR 
ALLAN Poe. By Hervey Allen. (Doran), 

THE FIDDLER IN Bary. By Robert Nathan 
(McBride ). 

THE CASUARINA TREE. By 
Maugham. (Doran). 

NIGGER HEAVEN. By Carl Van Veichten. 
(Knopf). 

WINNIE-THE-POOH, By A. A. 
(Dutton). 


Elinor Wylie. 


Bv Ernest Heming- 
way. 

THE 
Glasgow. 

Gor- 


Somerset 


Milne. 


WILLIAM RosE 

HoRACE GREELEY, By 
(Bobbs-Merrill). 

THIS BELIEVING WorLD. By Lewis Browne. 
(Macmillan). 

THE STory OF PHILOSOPHY. By 
Durant. (Simon & Schuster). 

MURDER FOR ProFir. By William Bolitho. 
(Harpers). 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. By William E. 
Woodward. (Boni & Liveright). 

DEBITs AND CREDITS. By Rudyard Kipling. 
(Doubleday, Page). 

THE ROMANTIC COMEDIANS. 
Glasgow. (Doubleday, Page). 

THE TIME OF Man. By Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts. (Viking). 

THE ORPHAN ANGEL. 
(Knopf). 

GALAHAD,- By 
Merrill). 
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Don C. Seitz. 
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By Elinor Wylie. 


Erskine. | (Bobbs- 
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The AMEN CORNER 





One hundred years ago the diary of Samuel Pepys was 
first published. When Pepys died his immense library 
went to an English university. The spirit of the man 
walks with his readers in 1926 more than ever it did in 
1668. In that Pepys records “Edward, First 
Earl of Claren , Lord Chancel d love and es- 
teem of me as well as he did of any 1 England that 
he hath had no more acquaintance with, and once in the 
Council Chamber, on passing me t 
head.” Clarendon’s History 1 the foundatio 
learned books of the Oxford University Press. ‘ie 
Here is a page out of the present diary of Samuel Pepys, 
patriot, and lover of good books, well known to the 
founder of the Clarendon Press of Oxford. 





o 















—g @ — 


P AND to my office about 
The 8tk U my business, then to Fifth 

Avenue and it being too 
soon to go to dinner I walked up and down 
and looked in on the new quarters of Oxford 
University Press. I did purchase some of 
their very fine volumes recently brought out 
having to do with the Eighteenth Century 
and a somewhat earlier time, and I did recall 
to them there that in 4men House where is 
the home of the Press in London there is in 
the basement of that House an authentic 
pic ce of the I ondon Wall of Roman Britain 
very noteworthy about this great Press. So to 
my Club, and by and by in came sundry 
friends, booklovets, and I did tell them of my 
morning jaunt. Whereupon W. is, 1. 
talked learnedly on Chaucer Medi 
aeval Sciences by one, Curry, which he bought 
ofthem latterly, which consid 
iopnomy, geomancy, alchemy, and dreams, as 





s celestial phys- 
interpreting anew the Canterbury Tales in 
very pleasant manner. He did remind u th ut 
Salzman’s English Life in the Middle Ages,’ 
and The Legacy of the Middle Ages* by Crump 
€? Facob, now out, doth give a marvel 
background for any literary or other work of 
that time. These, he concluded, be beautiful 
books for making gifts: the amusing illustra 

tions in the first and the perfect full-page 
half-tones in the other make them suitable for 
art-lover, student, minister, or man or woman 
of fashion. I resolved to buy these forthwith. 
Thus, after an hour with them, I took bus and 
went after my wife to her inn. Thence home, 
where I was troubled to see her forced to sit 
in the back of the bus, though pleased that 
her company was none but women and ene 
parson. E}izabeth told me anon this man was 
engressed im reading Yohn Woodforde’s Diary 
of a Country Parsox* which, she said, was of 
the years 1758 to 1787, and she did envy his 
chuckling over it—<she did recently borrow 
and read the work' with great pleasure for it 
comes nearest my own diary of anything she 
hath yet read and enjoyed. So to supper, then 
to my musique papers, to prayers and bed. 


} 
1ous 


—~< > »— 


10.i Up, and to my desk in my chamber 
where all morning making a catalogue of my 
books which did find me work but with great 
pleasure. Did examine my 18th century pur- 
chases. Whereupon my wife began reading 
aloud from English Women in Life & Letters® 
(by Phillips & ‘Tomkinson), a very fine 
volume with hundreds of pictures, mainly 
about the last two centuries but also full of 
earlier stories and with many pages about my 
wife, our serving-wench Jane, and no little 
about my personal habits. My women, very 
eager, did read aloud foolishly, only reading 
here and therqa bit and of themselves every- 
thing, whereas they ought to do it all, every 
word, for this be a very fine picture of.ours 
and later times in England. . . . Had fritters 
for dinner. This day Mr. Roehrich sent my 
wife a pair of silver candle sticks. . . . Later 
finished reading English Men and Manners in 
the 18th Century,® by one A. S. Turberville, a 
most interesting book which discourses pleas- 
antly on yesterday’s troubles, customs, and 
scandals, with accounts of the blue stockings, 
the watering places, and men of the highway 
and the sea (which last especially interested 
me), of Whigs and Tories in Queen Anne’s 
day, of artists, soldiers, admirals, divines, 
drama, and Grub Street. The book hath 
hundreds of rare illustrations. ... In the 
evening went to the new playhouse where } 
saw a comedy by Arthur Murphy called The 
Way to Keep Him.’ This was a good play, 
smacking of French models which are like this 
same author’s farces. T’was well acted. So 
home, and to bed. 


—4 @ > 


. . - Lam reminded to give this message: He 
who will address THe Oxontan care of the 
Oxford University Press, 35 West Thirty-second 
Street, New York City, will receive free a very 
fine circular mentioning this play and n.any 
other right pleasant books, if he will but ask 
for “CirncuLar on THE 18TH Century.” 


Reported by THe Oxontan 


$2.50. 2 $3.50. *$3.50. 4In 2 vols., $4.25 each. ° $4.00. 
6$4.00. 7There are riow five available in this new se- 
ries of Eighteenth Century Comedies: Mrs. Inch- 
hald’s Every One Has His Fault, Frederick Reynold’s 
The Bramatist, Thomas Morton’s Speed-the Plough, 
George Colman’s The Jealous Wife, and Murphy’s 
play. They are 35 cents each. 
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| Two Delightful Books of Travel by 
ms Charles S. Brooks 
| ROUNDABOUT TO CANTERBURY 


Three hundred miles of leisurely and genial walking through 

one of the most romantic parts of England—Surrey, Kent and 

if Sussex-—lie before the reader. “The author, blessed with a 

whimsical Lambsian delight in wandering through the byways 

of South England, travels arm in arm with a blithe humor 

: that aids him at every step. His book is a delight from begin- 
eo: ning to end.”—N. Y. Times. 

$3.00 


A THREAD of ENGLISH ROAD 


The story of a leisurely bicycle trip. 
“I do not know when I have run across a book so 
full of charm and mirth and good will. It is like a 
Maytime holiday to pick it up.” 
—Cyantes HANSON Towne. 
$3.00 











HARCOURT, BRACE 
AND COMPANY 


383 Madison Avenue—New York 


Special Gift Edition — 


The two volumes, boxed, $6.00 














THE BEST SELLING BOOK 


; OF HUMOR IN AMERICA 
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” Letter . 
Self-made Diplomat 
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$2.00 at all bookstores 
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66 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





EA Albert & Charles Boni 














The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 
received. Many of them will be reviewed later. 


Art 
FAMOUS PRINTS, with an Introduction 

and Critical Notes. By FRANK W. 

WEITENKAMPF. Seventy plates in folio. 

Scribners. 1926. 

It is hard to imagine a pleasanter induc- 
tion to the love of prints or a mode profit- 
able review for the connoisseur than this 
anthology affords. The reproductive 
process, usually collotype, and the ample 
scale give the very look of the originals. 
It would take many days and many miles 
to obtain an equal impression of the art 
of engraving. In short, with this book one 
has the quintessence of the great print col- 
lections on his shelf. Keeping the charac- 
ter of a select gallery, the text is limited 
to what may be called a long label for each 
print, occupying a page or less. Here are 
the technical references to standard cata- 
logues, with a discreet hint of appreciation 
by the editor frequently reinforced by 
apposite quotation from other critics. The 
survey reaches from Schingauer to the 
present day. A chief merit of every 
anthology is that its inclusions, and even 
more its omissions, force a vigorous affirm- 
ation of the student’s preference. Thus 
your reviewer feels that Buhot and Zorn are 
here in graphic company far too swift for 
them, while he misses an Italian chiaroscuro 
print and a Bewick. This book, as liber- 
ating the beginner from the misrepresenta- 
tion of reduced scale and poor process re- 
production, admirably fills a real need, and 
the taste of the edition both in selection and 
comment deserves high praise. 


GEORGIAN DETAILS OF DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE. By F. R. YERBuRY. 
Houghton Mifflin. 1926. $10. 

This is one of those books in which 
architects delight, since it gives them many 
clear and beautiful photographs of a sub- 
ject which seems almost inexhaustible—the 
Georgian domestic architecture. 

Those architects who are especially in- 
terested in American Georgian, or Colonial 
work will remember with what pleasure 
they saw for the first time some years ago 
“Small Houses cf the Late Georgian 
Period,” and “London Town Houses,” be- 
cause of the many new motives whose ap- 
propriateness to Georgian was made appar- 
ent through study of the illustrations. 

This new book is of the same general 
character but the illustrations are larger and 
better printed, and their number is greater; 
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“Over the whole narrative there is the 
mellow glow of fireside reminiscence.” 


—New York Sun. 
2 2 2 


“So sympathetic a rendering of the West- 
ern spirit, and mind, that it 
may be called indispensable to 
a comprehension of the pe- 
riod.” —Saturday Review. 


“career and contribution to Ameri- 
can letters will be sent to anyone 
on request. 





| A booklet on Hamlin Garland’s | 
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Hamlin Garland’s New Book || 


HE wholesome atmosphere and the sincerity of 
‘Trail Makers of the Middle Border’ make it one ! 
of the most refreshing books of the year, while its 

epic quality, its vitality and solid worth make it unques- | 
tionably one of the most important’’.—(hicago Evening “Post. 


Trail Makers of the Middle Border |i 


By the author of ‘‘A Son of the Middle Border’’ and 
‘‘A Daughter of the Middle Border’’ 


“Mr. Garland’s authentic and moving tale 
should stand in the vanguard of Amer- 
ican historical novels.” —New York Times. 


“A chronicle of the fireside... A pic- 
ture of an epoch an a civili- 
zation.”’—New York Evening 
Post. 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 


2 2 © 


— 




















it contains photographs of interiors and ¢, 
teriors and the selection of subejcts has bes, 
not only excellent as regards their Pictorial 
quality, but very skillful in its choice of 
subjects to provide source material from 
which a further extension of our modem 
domestic architecture may be developed, 
It is a thoroughly interesting and yaly, 


able book. 


ENGiisH Mepi#vat PaIntep GLass. 
De Couteur. Macmillan. 


A Meruop For CreaTive DesiGn. 
Best-Maugard. 


Georaian Deraits oF Domestic ARCHITECTURE, 


By J. D, 


By Adolf, 
Knopf. $2.50 net. 


Selected and photographed by F. R Yerbury, 
Houghton Mifflin. $10. 

PieTER BruEGEL THE ELDER. By Virgil 
Barker. Arts Publishing Co. 


Belles Lettres 


A HISTORY OF PERSIAN LITERA. 
TURE IN MODERN TIMES (AD, 
1500-1924). By Epwarp G. Browne, 
There is a kind of requiem note jp 

these few paragraphs that call attention to 
“A History of Persian Literature in Modem 
Times (A.D. 1500-1924)” by the famons 
scholar, Professor Edward G. Browne, of 
Cambridge, England. The present writer 
was on his way to India and Persia, early 
in 1926, when he learned the sad news of 
the death of Browne, a friend for many 
years and one whose name will always be 
associated with the Land of the Shah because 
of his devotion to everything Persian. 

It was not many months before his death 
that the noted Cambridge professor issued 
the above volume, the last of four monv. 
mental works dealing with the literary his. 
tory of Persia from the earliest times to the 
present. This concluding one, a tome of 
over five hundred pages to match each that 
had gone before, has brought the subject 
down to date, and is a masterpiece like its 
predecessors. It possibly involved even 
more original research than the other three, 
because of collecting a mass of out-of-the- 
way material and rare documents and 
making these available in translation. 


Great ENGtiisH NOovELs. 
Macmillan. 


SomME 


liams. 


By Ores Wil 


AMERICAN CriTICIsSM—1926. Edited by William 


A. Drake. Warcourt, Brace. $2.50. 
Oppty Enoucu. By David McCord. Cam 
bridge: Washburn & Thomas. 2.50. 


Tue Gotpven Day. 
& Liveright. 


Hims ANCIENT AND Mopvern. By Jimmy Glover, 


By Lewis Mumford. Boni 


2.50. 


Doran. $3.50. 
Tue CopeLranp Reaper. Chosen and edited 
by Charles Townsend Copeland.  Scribners. 


$10. 

An Evecant History oF New York Society 
FoR YounG Persons oF Qua.ity. By 
Samuel H. Ordway, Jr. Elegant History 
Publishing Co. 

Curistmas IN Cuicaco. By Fanny Butcher. 
Houghton Mifflin. 35 cents. 

A Hinp 1n Rcumonp Park. 
son. Dutton. $2. 

Some New Licut oN CHAUCER.. 
Matthews Manly. Holt. $2.40. 


By W. H. Hud- 


By John 


Biography 
YARNS FROM A WINDJAMMER. By 

MANNIN CRANE. Houghton Mifflin. 

1926. $4. 

Now that sailors are dying out, and 4 
person sometimes called a “seafarer,” is 
riding around the ocean on steamboats and 
motor vessels, the remaining sea dogs of 
sail are gathering their reminiscences, and 
these books find publication. It is a good 
thing that this is so. Out of it will come 
much valuable data of a vanishing age. 

Mr. Crane has been favored by a fore- 
word from no less a sailor than Commodore 
Sir Bertram F. Hayes, formerly skipper of 
the Majestic of the White Star. He says 

(Continued on page 458) 


Note to Novel Readers 


(Continued from page 454) 
loudly practised on new instruments. No 
wonder that we feel the dissonance, the dis- 
crepancies, the diseases, even of sound. It 
is necessary to remember that the novels of 
today are in a great rehearsal, that this or 
that performance marks another break-down 
of the old orchestration and the coming of 
the new. ‘These experiments must not be 
regarded as ultimates. Above all, we may 
not bs heard asking to go back—always 4 
ridiculous request, in a universe in which 
light travels in a circle, and nothing but 
darkness identically repeats itself. 
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Columbia Puss i $960 Broadway 
University New York, 
; Press N. Y. 





GAMES 
FOR SPANISH CLUBS 


( 


C By Colley F. Sparkman 

u 
Associate Professor of Spanish in the 
il University of South Dakota 


To fill the need for a collection of 
games suitable for Spanish language 
clubs this little book was prepared 
under the auspices of the Institut de 
las Espanas. It includes games 
played by Spanish-American children 
and adaptations of familiar Amer- 
ican and English games. The 
bibliography of Spanish songs, play- 
lets, jokes and fables, games, drills 
and other information is of partic- 
ular value to Spanish teachers. 
Just published. Paper. 108 pages 

$1.00 


er 
PEE OOOOOOSOOOOOOOOOOE! 6666666664 


9 0999:99'9:99:9'9'9's 





si 


AT BOOKSTOReS 
Or direct from the Publishers 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Od ooks 


For every occasion rare 
books form most acceptable 
gifts. Always a reflection of 
discriminating taste, old books 
are one of the few gift selec- 





tions whose value actually 
enhances with age. 
On the Chaucer Head 


shelves you will find choice 
gift sets of the Elizabethan J 
and Restoration dramatists, as 

ell as many other volumes 
of XVII and XVIII century 
literature,—all in the fine old 
contemporary bindings. 

The Chaucer Head Broadside 

S3 will be mailed vou free 

on request. 


Cth a. 
Chaucer Bead 
32 West 47 Street 

New Uork | 


THE 
HOLLY HEDGE 


by Temple Bailey 




















A most delightful collection of Christ- 
mas stories. 
An ideal Holiday gift. 


Decorated Box $2.00 
The Penn Publishing Co., Phila. 

















SECOND 
«KINTING 


Fifty Years 
In New York 


By HENRY COLLINS BROWN 


Full of laughter and 
Over a hundred illustrations. 


pleasant memories. 


424 pp. Price $5.00 at all bookshops. 
A SIF 


HANDSOME GIFT 











2nd Large Edition 


RENEGADE 


by Arthur O. Friel 





of South America with 
bitter fights, thrilling adventure and 
a keen love interest. 


$2.00 
The Penn Publishing Co., Phila. 


A story 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should 


be addressed to Mrs. 








A BALANCED RATION 

WEDLOCK: By Jacob 
(Boni & Liveright). 

ENGLISH MEN AND MANNERS IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 4. S. 
T1 rberville. (Oxford Pr 

MAKING OF THE MODERN Minp. By 

| J. H. Randali, Jr. (Houghton, 

| Mifflin). 


W assermann. 











G. T. M., New Haven, Conn., asks for 
the titles of books covering the social history 
of America. “This request is too vast and 
too vague to be reasonable,” says he, so 


he will welcome an 





‘ug gestions, 


F I might choose my own part of this 

terrain, it would be the records of our 
middle distance, those “decade books” that 
have been gushing from the press of late, 
“Our Times,”? by Mark Sullivan (Scrib- 
ner), for instance—what a Christmas 
present that would make for anyone over 
forty, though a man verging upon fifty 
will get the most out of it. “The Mauve 
Decade,” by Thomas Beer (Knopf), while 
sitting in the seat of the scornful, gets an 
excellent view from this position into the 
works and minds of writers of the nineties, 
Richard le “The 


Gallienne’s Romantic 


Nineties” is frankly colored by re- 
membered youth; also it brings back 
but a small group, more English than 
American, But it was an_ important 


group at that; and it was an Englishman, 
Mr. Le Gallienne himself, who wrote the 
book that remains as a sort of manual of 
the romanticism of the period, “the 
Quest of the Golden Girl.” Then there is 
“New York in the Elegant Eighties,” by 
Henry Collins Brown (Valentine’s Manual, 
Inc.), whose with its 
jacket—there’s a fashion-plate on it—and 
holds through the spirited volume. Close 
on its heels lurks “The Dreadful Decade” 
(Bobbs-Merrill), Don G. Seitz’s searchlight 
on the seventies, all the more revelatory 
for its calm and straightforward modera- 
tion. That this could be the same period 
as our “Age of Innocence” only goes to 
show that we regard politics as the busi- 
ness of politicians and none of ours. ‘The 
Last Fifty Years in New York,” by Henry 
Collins Brown (Valentine’s Manual, Inc), 
is another of these repositories; you turn 
its pages as you would those of the family 
album—or as you would have done in the 
days when these were still accessible. Back 
of this there is Josiah Quincy’s “Figures of 
the Past” (Little, Brown), a beautifully 
printed republication of a book of remi- 


attraction begins 


niscences that made some stir when it first 
appeared, forty-three years ago. Mr. 
Quincy was a “living witness” of our 


patriarchal days: he knew Lafayette, John 
Adams, Randolph of Roanoke, even Joseph 
Smith of Nauvoo. 

“Steamboat Days,” by Fred Erving Day- 
ton (Stokes), came out last year and pro- 
vided me with hours of browsing; there is 
something romantic about everything con- 
cerned with our old lines, sound or river. 
This year comes a new one, “Mississippi 
Steamboatin’ ” (Holt), the last work of 
Herbert Quick, brought to completion by 
Edward Quick. It is a flashing, smashing 
book, crowded with people that are every 
one alive and bouncing. Along with it 
appears “Old ‘Towpaths,” by Alvin F. 
Harlow (Appleton), the first illustrated 
volume to do justice to the American canal 
and canal-boats, with a bibliography of all 
literature of the subject. ‘The Book of 
American Ships,” by Captain Orton Jackson 
and Colonel Frank Evans (Stokes), comes 
out in a new and enlarged version: this is 
illustrated at every point, whether of con- 
struction, types of craft, ship-yards, light- 
houses, or dramas, of the sea: it would be 
a good gift for a boy, though it is not 
exclusively a boys’ book. I was asked not 
long ago for a volume that would keep 
an inland boy, who spends his vacations on 
the Atlantic coast, in sight of the sea during 
the winter: this would be just the thing. 

“Early American Inns and Taverns,” by 
Elise Lathrop (McBride), is the widest in 
range of any book of its sort, going from 
Maine to Mexico, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. The Sesquicentennial brought out 
several books, “The Independence Square 
Neighborhood,” published by the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Society of Phila- 
delphia is a lovely little piece of book- 
making with pictures of old Philadelphia 
and some of the new: I think if anyone 


BECKER, 


Review. 


c/o The Saturday 


could 


but I 


show cause he 
rather hesitate 


would get one free, 
to turn a flood of re- 
quests that way, as it’s a limited 
“Christ Church, Philadelphia,” is full of 
social history, and so is John T. Faris’s new 
volume, “Old Churches and Meeting- 
houses in and Around Philadelphia” (Lip- 
pincott). Another Lippincott publication 
that would add distinction to this collection 
is “The Domestic Architecture of the Early 
American Republic: the Greek Revival,” 
by Howard Major; this has 250 exquisite 
examples of the type introduced by Jeffer- 
son, a national style readily 
to present-day use, though its 


edition. 


adapting itself 
freatest de- 
velopment was from 1830 to 1850. “Amer- 
Milton Waldman (Holt), is a 
guide to early books, documents, and letters 


icana,” by 


relating to this country in any 
a fine volume in 


way; it is 
itself, with inter- 


esting reproductions, while for 


many 
the collector 
its uses are at once apparent. 

trail 
of our “bad men” finds it now strewn with 
documents, ‘The Saga of Billy the Kid,” 
by Walter Noble Burns (Doubleday, Page), 
“Wild Bill Hickok,” by Frank Wilstach 
(Doubleday, Page), “The Rise and Fall of 
Jesse James,” by Robertus Love (Putnam), 
are being gobbled up by readers, and now 


The student proceeding along the 


comes a book that bunches them all and 
half a dozen more in one gory volume, 
“Trigger Fingers,’ by Owen P. White 
(Putnam). There is even a reprint of that 


callous production, “Sixty Years a Gambler 
on the Mississippi” (Holt), a human docu- 
ment if ever there was one, whether the old 
rascal is giving us the exact facts or not. 
The latest account of an outlaw’s life comes 
from Jack Black in his autobiographic 
“You Can’t Win” (Macmillan). 


C. A. G., Mt. Pleasant., Mich., asks for 
the best reference work on Eugene O'Neill, 
to be used in preparing a club review. 

For any purpose, an excellent study of 
his developing genius is to be -found in th 
latest addition to a 
American authors published by McBride, 
“Eugene ONeill,” by Barrett Clark. It 
will be welcomed by drama study clubs. 


series of books on 


M. S., Washington, D. C., asks if a life 
of Sister Juana de la Cruz has appeared in 
, 


English or French or a translatic f her 


poem “La Inconsecuencia de los 
» 





ramous 


Hombres. 








UANA Inés de Asbaje y Ramires de 

Cantillana, the “Musa Decima Mexi- 
cana,”? was born in 1651, | ned read at 
three, and at eight composed loa to the 
Blessed Sacrz As her } its would 
not permit her to carry out h plan to 
attend the University of Mexico dr d as 
a man, she had to do with twenty lessons 
in Latin—the rest she seems to have taught 
herself before her teen Strikingly hand- 
some, aS one may see fro r portrait by 
Cabrera in the National Museum at Mexico 
or the one by Andrews in the State Mu- 

‘um, Toledo, Spain, she wa rmented 

for her wit and pursued for h beauty” 
till at seventeen, she took the veil and b 
came Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz. Her cell 
became h study; at ol tin she had 
sathered a library of 4, volumes Her 
collected works include poen ind plays 
some, in the prevailing Gongorist manner, 
have faded with that vogue, but the colors 
of her lyrics and of her most famous poem, 
lirected against foolish men who blame 
women for the very faults for which they 
are responsible, remain bright as ever, and 
1 correspondent of the World, writing from 
Mexico on the eve of the recent unveiling 
of her tablet in San Miguel de Nepantia, 
says that every well-educated person in a 
Spanish-speaking country knows “Th In. 
consequence of Men” as w i “The 
Raven.” 

I have assembled these notes from several 
sources: there is a review of her work as 
a literary artist in Coester’s “Literary His- 
tory of Spanish America” (Macmillan)— 
in invaluable work for thi 


und in 


Hispanique, June, 1917, there is 





Mle 
1 biographical sketch of her This maga 
zine is published under the auspices of the 
Hispanic Society, Broadway ind isoth 
street. I do not know of any translation 
of “La Inconsecuencia,” nor does the Pan 


American Union, which I consulted, but a 
translation of her poem “To Her Portrait” 
Bulletin of the Pan- 


American Union, September, 1925, while a 


was published in the 


portrait of her is in the same magazine for 


January, 1913. These issues may still be 
purchased from the office of the chief clerk 
of the Pan-American “Union, Washington, 


D. C., for twenty-five cents each This 


should interest study-clubs. 















of few. 












“Sandor Kémeri may well 








York World. 


France.”—New 


facsimile letters. 


Philadelphia 


FRANCE 


Translated from the Hungarian by 
Emil Lengyel 
Introduction by Paul-Louis Couchoud 


Here is a journey that will become 
memorable in literary annals, add- 


ing fresh associations to already 
famous shrines. Never has the 


personal charm of France been felt 
as in this book of his enthusiasms. 


To ramble with Anatole France, running the fire of his comments 
on art, on men and women, and ideas could be the good fortune 
Of these Sandor Kémeri was happiest in sharing his 
confidences at the richest period of his genius and in ability to 
seize and capture not only the word but the mood. 
is offered the rare privilege of visiting with the great French 
writer old Paris, Naples, Rome 





“Anatole France to the Life” 
—EMILE HENRIOT in Le Temps 


“Tt is the gentler, mellower France who is presented here. A 
welcome addition to the growing library of Franciana. 


be envied 
great galleries and over the famous historical sites with Anatole 


“A very interesting revelation of France—important as a part of 
the full length portrait of the man.”—Philadelphta Record. 


22 Illustrations from hitherto unpublished photographs and 
Handsome octavo. $5.00 at all Bookstores. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
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by Sdndor Kemer 











In her pages 


all the places he loved most. 


—Monthly Book Review. 





for her tour through the 


London 
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| Scribner Suggestions | 
for Christmas Gifts: 








| 

| The Golden Key—Henry van Dyke— 
¢ best book of America’s best-loved 
| 


—_ : , - 7 | 

| The Silver Spoon—John Galsworthy— | 
‘ | “Probab the highest level the novel | 

| has reached this season.”’ $2 


Our Times: The Turn of the Cen- | 

tury—Mark Sullivan—An epoch-mak- | 

, ry—‘‘a souse in the fountain 
O5 


) 


* East of the Sun and West of the 





Moon—Theodore Roosevelt and Kermit 
Roosevelt—‘*To the Roof of the World.”’ 

93-59 
Smoky—Will James—‘‘One of the few 


truly great horse stories,’’ says William 


lr. Hornaday. $2.50 
Ignatius Loyola—Paul van Dyke— 
“‘An inspiring book . . . An en- 
trancing study.’’"—The Catholic Herald, 
London. $3.50 


Foundationsof the Republic—Calvin 





Cooltdge—**The President speaks his 
mind,’’ says the New York Times. $2.50 
Fix Bayonets!—John W. Thomason, 
Jr.—Men get excited over it. _. $3.50 
On sale at all bookstores 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons 




















LIFE OF OUR MASTER, 
CHRIST JESUS 


by SEPTINA BAKER 


A simple presentation of the Master’s 
life for young folk and their SENIOR 
FRIENDS. Undenominational. Use of 
Jesus’ own words a leading feature. 
King James version of the Bible used. 

Written comments by _ readers:—“It 
caused me to search the Scriptures.” “I 
felt 1 was present there in the story.” 
“Have finished the book. It is more inter- 
esting all the time.” “A work of art.” 
“Boys and girls of high school age should 
thoroughly enjoy reading it.” “Not too 
long or complicated for young people and 
just as interesting and refreshing to older 
people. 


$3.00 Postpaid. Cloth Binding. 


At Book Stores, or address 
CauirorniA Press, Publishers 
Calif. 





30@ Broadway, San Francisco, 


(Send for Circulars) 














Points 


To War Revisionists 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
Sir: 

Permit me to thank you for the announce- 
ment that the articles on the question of 
war guilt and alleged post-war diplomatic 
atrocities committed by the allied and asso- 
ciated powers are to be followed by others 
from more or less divergent points of view. 
The “great revision” is too often a great 
piece of special pleading on the part of 
vain and shallow persons who are quite in- 
capable of weighing evidence. We must 
have the truth from minds and pens that 
in tellectually and morally equal to the 
dificult task you and others have under- 
taken. 

May I not put a few concrete questions to 
the great or small revisionists for the sole 
purpose of saving time and space and get- 
tine down to real issues: 

In the first place, I want to know whether 
the revisionists believe that Austria was 
justified in rejecting the Serbian note in 
reply to the ultimatum—a note which even 
the erratic German kaiser declared to be 
sufficient to deprive Austria of all excuse 
for attacking Serbia? 

In the second place, I should like to know 
why, if Germany was obliged to back Aus- 
tria to the limit, regardless of the latter’s 
criminal folly, France was not under a like 
obligation to back Russia despite the latter’s 
blunder in ordering mobilization premature- 
ly. I am assuming, for the sake of the 
argument, that France did so back Russia, 
although Poincare vigorously denies that 
charge. 

Thirdly, let the revisionists offer some 
proof in support of the assertion that Rus- 
sian mobilization “meant war,” and that 
Russia knew that and intended the 
quence. ~Since when has mobilization meant 
war? There are instances of general mobil- 
ization without war as the inevitable sequel, 
and I recall that even Bernard Shaw—no 
pro-Ally fanatic—took the position that 
Russian mobilization did not justify Ger- 
many’s double ultimatum, since she might 
have mobilized in turn, thus effectively 
warning Russia, and calmly awaited the 
next move. Why did Russian mobilization 
make the world war absolutely unavoid- 
able? Was Germany thrown thereby into 
panic and utter demoralization? If so— 
and that is very doubtful, because Ger- 
many’s intelligence department must have 
had knowledge of Russia’s unpreparedness, 
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Boys Will Welcome this as a Christmas 


BOYS 


By Nels Leroy Jorgensen and 
Samuel Taylor Moore 
“A wonderfully interesting story of the courage, perse- 
verance and heroism of a group of boys who persisted 


in their flying ambitions and succeeded. 
technically, and is an excellent book for every boy inter- 


HINTON 
Preparatory Institute.) 


Harcourt, Brace and Company—383 Madison Ave. New York 


Gift— 


BALLOON 


It is accurate 


It is just what aviation needs.”— 
(President of the Aviators 
$1.75 

















Joun Trotwoop Moore's 


HEARTS HICKORY 


One of the greatest American Historical Novels ever written. 


An 


authentic story of the intrepid Andrew Jackson and his picturesque, 
inspiring career. It is true history, fictionized by a master story teller. 


4 \ 


happy Christmas gift to your friend who knows the history of his 


country and would enjoy a thrilling tale of those Tennessee frontier 
days, the Creek War, and the Battle of New Orleans. 


“Real drama, thrilling adventure and pure romance combined 
+ with authentic and vital history.”—St. Louis Star. 


At All Bookstores $2.00 


COKESBURY 


Nashville 


PRESS 


Tennessee 

















of View 


corruption, and gross inefhciency—Germany 
was still the aggressor, the hysterical, de- 
mented aggressor, perhaps, but the aggres- 
sor all the same. 

Grant that Russia wanted war—which 
remains to be demonstrated—and that 
France did not endeavor very earnestly to 
restrain Russia, because she was not at bot- 
tom afraid of war, did not Austria’s frivo- 
lous and reckless statesmen, as well 
many’s arrogant and stupid junkers, court 
ic blunders and 
provocative tone and 


as Ger- 





their offensive and 
spirit? 

I am prepared to revise my opinion con- 
cerning the responsibility for the war, but 
I demand facts and honest, reasonable in- 
terpretation of them, instead of the jug- 
gling, shuffling, distortion, assumption, and 
violent partisanship we are treated to by 
some of the self-styled historians. 

Victor S. YARROS. 

Chicago. 


A Correction 


To the Editor of The Saturday Review: 
SIR: 

In my review of Les Fleurs du Mal, 
translated by Lewis Piaget Shanks (see The 
Saturday Review for November 13), the 
printer has made me write a paragraph 
which means nothing. My manuscript read 
as follows: 

Nor does he betray him metrically, even 
though he does not exactly reflect his meters. 
Baudelaire, of course, used the Alexandrine 
for most of his poems, and Professor 
Shanks uses it not at all, But this is be- 
cause he knows it would be a disservice to 
his poet to reflect the most flexible and 
musical of French meters by any except the 
most flexible and musical of English meters. 
He has represented Baudelaire’s Alexan- 
drines, in almost every instance, by our 
pentameter line in iambic movement. 

F. B. LUQUIENO. 


Erratum 


The following paragraph was omitted by 
accident last week from Mr, Chase’s review 
of Ernest Hemingway’s new novel, “The 
Sun Also Rises”: 

In his choice of these details Hemingway 
shows an amazing penetration. Perhaps it 
is the tilt of a girl’s head, or the harsh 
light of an,acetylene flare, or the attitude 
of a man giving a tip. Whatever it is he 
sees it and without interpretation he sets it 
down, relying for his effect upon the per- 
fect relation and balance of the details. 
Where Dreiser, for instance, has to spend 
pages upon a minute record of everything 
about a situation, for fear the essential 
quality of it will escape him, Hemingway 
writes with an economy and precision en- 
gendered by his supreme self-confidence and 
his unfailing knowledge of what is “right.” 


The New Books 
Biography 


(Continued from page 456) 


of this book, “The old sailor men he writes 
about—Dan Crellin, for instance—are so 
true to life, in those days, that if I have 
not sailed with the actual individuals he 
mentions, I have at any rate been shipmates 
with their counterparts.” 

Commodore Hayes’s feeling about this 
book is shared by the reviewer. It is a 
worthy addition to the growing library of 
the sea. 


TIME EXPOSURES. 
Boni & Liveright. 
These anonymous portrait sketches seem 

even more penetrating, more extraordinary 

in their intimate knowledge, and their im- 

personal detachment, when gathered together 

in a single volume than when they ap- 
peared surrounded by the fickle superficiality 
of the New Yorker, Until that tantalizing 
great novel about New York is written 

“Time Exposures” may very well remain 

the standard work on “smart” New York, 

upon the New York of the casually, and 
sophisticatedly intellectual. 

Search-Light, whether or not he is, as the 
publishers hint, a well-known author having 
the time of his life under a nom de plume, 
does seem to lay bare the very essence, the 


By SEARCH-LIGHT. 
1926. $2.50. 


‘quality that is both the strength, and the 


weakness, of his subjects. No one, it would 


seem, but a close friend could write with 
such intimate penetration, but no friend, 
one hopes, would write with such calm in- 
difference to the feelings of his subject. The 


—., 


sketches are more than facile, and brillian 
caricatures; though the satire in them ; 
often cruel, almost invariably they ive 
evidence of a basic sympathy and unde. 
standing on the part of the author, It j 
volume in 





an entertaining which one 
acquires an embarrassing intimacy such ¢op, 
trasting people as Otto Kahn and Charl 
Chaplin, Dreiser and Orag 


g 
Cornell and Alfred Stieglitz, 
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BuTToN GWINNETT. By Charles  Prang, 
Jenkins. Doubleday, Page. 

Henry Cuapiin. By the D s of London. 
derry. Macmillan. 

Vacasponps Att. By Edward Abbote Parry, 
oribr S >5- 

Tue Lire or Cuarres W. Exior. By Edway 
H. Cotton. Small, Maynard. $3 net. 

Tue Lerrers or Georce Exior. Selected ty 
R. Brimley Johnson. Diay. 7 

AnaToLe France. By Barry Cerf. MacV eagh, 


Dial. $4. 
Prince Lucien CAMPBELL. 
Eugene, Ore.: University Press. 
Wirtiam Henry Harrison. By Dorothy Bury 
Goebel. Indianapolis, Indiana: Library ang 
Historical Department. 
Mr. CHARLES, KING OF ENGLAND. By Joby 
Drinkwater. Doran. $5 net. 
Greorce IV. By Shane Leslie Little. 


By Joseph Schafer, 








Brown, 


$4 net. 

Att SuMMER IN A Day. By Sacheverell Siteel, 
Doran. $3.50 net. 

Marie or Rumania. By Mabel Potter Day. 
gett. Doran. $2.50 net. 

My Earty Lire. By William II. Doran. § 
net. 

Fanny Burney AND THE Burneys. Edited ly 


R. Brimley Johnson. Stokes. $5. 
IsRAFEL: THE LirE AND TIMEs OF EpGaR ALtay 


Por. By Hervey Allen. 2 vols. $10. 
Drama 
SUCCESS. A Play in Three Acts. By A.A. 
MILNE. Putnam. 1926. 


We first read this play a year or so ago 
in the original English edition; remarkable, 
we recall, for Mr. Milne’s preface on the 
ethics of dramatic criticism. This preface 
is, unfortunately, not included in the 
American edition by Messrs. Putnam which 
is regrettable, for it was better than the play. 
“A few years ago” (ran a part of it) 4 
published a book of essays called ‘Not That 
It Matters.’ There were some reviewer 
who liked it less than others, but no re 
viewer went to the title for a cheap jeer. 
If I wrote a play called ‘Not That It Mat 
ters, a dozen dramatic critics wou! ‘dl 
me joyfully that it certainly didn’t matter 
as a paying proposition, and half a dozen 
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would tell me . that it certainly didn’t 
matter as a work of art.” Reading the play 
then, we felt that probably the author had 
fared no worse than he deserved. We have 
since seen it uncut in amateur performance, 
It is quite as good as four or five of his 
least interesting plays. It is infinitely bet- 
ter than “The Lucky One,” let us say; but 
considerably under “The Dover Road.” 

It is typical Milne, with a good deal of 
whimsy and sentiment thrown into the story 
of a Member of Parliament who tries to 
escape success that “closed in” on him and 
to recapture the life and love of his youth. 
As a piece of drama it is a rather obvious 
volume of which humor is the principal 
recommendation, 


Juvenile 


THE GAUNTLET OF DUNMORE. By 
HAWTHORNE DANIEL. Macmillan. 1926. 
$1.75. 

This is a boy’s book of the Hundred 
Years War, teeming with hairbreadth &- 
capes, incredible archery, stern knights and 
crashing battle-axes, but we suspect that 
modern girls too will prefer it to the 
wishy-washy and characterless stuff proffered 
them by this machine age. 

It is a theme dear to the heart of 10- 
mantic youth—a stalwart and gentle boy, 
raised in secret by old Friar Ambrose and 
doughty Robin, the Archer, that he may 
avenge the foul trick which killed his 
father and cheated him of his rightful in- 
heritance. Chapters hum with events, but 
never grow melodramatic; characters are 
simply but vividly felt; the style is vigor 
ous; the pattern skilfully interwoven with 
medieval detail. 

Artistically—and the book is worth 80 
considering—it suffers from occasional 
lapses into author-to-reader reminders, such 
as, when Edward is quiting his monastery: 
“If you can imagine yourself suddenly 
moved from the quiet of a distant farm 
to the turmoil of a city, then you can 
imagine...” or such unnecessary text- 
book phrases as: “Thus did gunpowder do 
much to change the medieval to the mod- 
ern world.” These are a distinct detri- 
ment to a good tale, and we hope that im 
the next book of the series, Mr. Daniel 
will tell his story only through the eyes of 
his medieval characters, 
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MERICANA AT HEARTMAN’S 

ARE Americana comprising autograph 
letters, documents, pamphlets, broad- 
Hes, books and other historical material re- 
ing mainly to the American Revolution, 
Lee sold by Charles F. Heartman, at Me- 
h . on November 27. The star 
was an original orderly book belong- 
> to Major General Robert Howe and 
ot at his headquarters while in command 
¢ the Southern Department in the Ameri- 


chen, N. 


The World of Rare Books 


By Freperick M. Hopkins 


Broadside. Poem on the final Conquest 
of Canada, printed in two volumes, com- 
prising 110 lines, woodcut of battle scene 
at the head. New London, 1761. Written 
by Martha Webster of Lebanon, Conn., who 
was the wife of Oliver Webster. $120. 

Garrick (David). A.L.S. 2 pp., 4to, no 
place or date. In regard to a farce that 
had been submitted for his opinion. 
$142.50. 

Revolution. Proceedings of a general 
court martial convened at Fish-Kill, of the 
25th day of October, 1780, by order of 
His Excellency General Washington, etc., 
16 pp., 12zmo, Hartford, Conn., 
Only one other copy the Brinley copy, is 
recorded as having been offered for sale. 
$182.50. 

Revolution. Lieut.-Col. L. G. Simcoe’s 
“Journal of Operations of the Queen’s 
Rangers, from the end of the Year 1777 
to the Conclusion of the Late American 
War,” with folding plates, 4to, levant, 
Exeter, 1787. Rare first edition printed for 
private distribution only. $505. 


SAWYER’S “WAY SKETCHES” 

HE announcement comes from Edward 

Eberstadt, bookseller of this city, of 
the publication of “Way Sketches,” by 
Lorenzo Sawyer, an early Chief Justice of 
the State of California. Sawyer’s “Way 
Sketches” comes to us of this day as a lost 
voice of the plains, And yet it was a 
voice that sounded quite clearly throughout 
the Middle West three quarters of a cen- 
tury ago. Written in 1850, it told of the 
new El Dorado and the way thither; of 
the river and mountains; of the plains and 
the deserts; of the trails ard the cut-offs; 
of hardship and disease; of famine, thirst 
and death. It told of the Indians, of 
buffalo hunts, and of frontier lore. In 
particular it told of the daily incidents of 
a trip across the plains. The Journal is 
one of two known contemporary accounts 
across the plains in 1850, and has long been 
a lost book in plain literature. Printed on 
an obscure village press—the Family Visitor, 
of Hudson, Ohio—issued irregularly and 
a few pages at a time during the fall of 


1780. 


I 
piece-meal to 
whose 


4 

the waiting emigrants for 
guidance it had been prepared; read 
and re-read to pieces between issues, aad 
finally, if preserved at all, worn to tatters 
by use on the trail. It was lost to view 
and forgotten until 1881 when the biog- 
raphy of Judge Sawyer was published by 
Phelps. This reprint will be 
limited to 385 copies, 35 on Stratmore paper 
bound in half vellum, 


Ww elcome 


SALE OF DESTOUCHES PAPERS 
HE Destouches Papers, a collection of 
unpublished historical data pertaining 


to the years of 1780-81 of the American 
Revolution, formed by Admiral Charles 
Rene Dominique Gochet, Chevalier Des- 


touches, comprising 116 lots, were sold en 
bloc at the American Art Galleries Dec>m- 
ber 1, bringing $4,500. They were bought 
by the George D. Smith Bookshop. Cheva- 
lier Destouches was a prominent figure in 
the last years of the American Revolution. 
As commander of the Nepiune he sailed 
from France with the fleet of Chevalier de 
Ternay, carrying General Rochambeau and 
a reinforcement of 6,o00° troops in aid of 
the Colonists. Upon the death of de Ter- 
nay, in December 1780, he held the com- 
mand of the French fleet until the arrival 
of de Barras. The letters and documents 
which form this collection are living records 
written at the moment. This collection so 
long held intact should be kept together, 
for it furnishes priceless material for the 
student and historian. Notably, the series 
of vigorous letters of the navigator La 
Perouse to his friend and general, very 
frankly expressing his opinions of their 
American allies, Especially valuable is the 
Journal of Chevalier de Ternay, ending 
within a few days of his death. There are 
also naval papers containing details of 
signals, maps, printed contemporary news- 
sheets, and letters of Washington, Lafayette, 
Rochambeau, De Grasse, and many others. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 
N important collection of Hebraica com- 
prising unique Hebrew manuscripts 
by Maghrebian and Italian authors illum- 
inated documents, important incunabula, 
many rare and unknown works of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centures, together 


7 
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850 and the winter of 1850-51; distributed with parts of the Talmud printed by 


Bomberg at Venice, will be sold by Sotheby’s 
in London, December 21. 
& 4 


Grafton & Company of 51 Great Russell 


Street, London, have just issued Catalogue 
No. 56, devoted exclusively to books on 
printing and bibliography. It is a very 
unusual collection, listing than 1,800 
items. It is arranged under nine general 
classifications covering the whole range of 


a subject that is fast becoming of first im- 


portance in book collecting. 


The Wayside Press, established at Tops- 





field, Mass., by George Dow, will aim to 
publish limited editions of vusual books 
to be printed in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of modern fine typography. Its first 


issue is “Captain Lightfoot, the Last of the 
t 


New England Highwaymen,” 
be followed by a reprint of an excessively 
rare Indian captivity, and a volume on the 
“Arts and Crafts in Pre-Revolutionary New 
England.” 


which will 


ws 

Mr. Archibald Flower, a former mayor 
of Stratford-on-Avon, the birthplace of 
Shakespeare, has come to the 
guest of the 
arouse interest in the new Memorial Theatre, 
which will replace the playhouse recently 
destroyed by fire. It will require 
to build the new theatre, of which 
half has already been subscribed. His 
however, is not to secure financial contribu- 
tions, but to interest Americans in the 
Stratford Shakespeare productions and to 


it the historic town in 


America as 


English Speaking Union, to 


$500,000 
about 
visit, 


encourage them to vis 
which Shakespeare was born in 1565. 
so % 
The President of the “Conférence des 
Ambassadeurs,” M. Jules Cambon, has pub- 
lished “Le Diplomate” (Hachette), in 
which, as one of the last representatives of 
old-school diplomacy, he studies the art of 
the diplomat as it has been understood by a 
long line of distinguished ambassadors, 
sketches the portraits of 
gives illustrative and interesting anecdotes. 
good chapter on “Negotiation,” 


some of them, 
There is a 
and the author observes how often an am- 
bassador’s work, sometimes self-sacrificing, 


is not understood 
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Edwarg bn Revolution, dating from June 15, 1776, 
et. b July 14, 1778. It was written in ink 
ected bf “135 pages oblong folio, contemporary 
al Jf, enclosed in a cloth slip case, and 
acV eagh, as ‘ fee Othe . . 
sought $1,475. ther important items 
Schafer, fad the prices realized were the following: 
‘T Allen (Ethan). D.S. 1 p., 4to, March 
ry Burn bs, 1780, announcing that “the Green 
ary and Mountain Boys are in Motion.” $450. 
: Orderly Book. Manuscript orderly book 
"y Jobe tept at Col. William Douglas’s Headquar- 
Brown, R75 2t New York City, from July 11, 1776, 
‘h, October 31, 1776, containing orders 
Sitwell, Ksued from the commander-in-chief, brigade 
irders and regimertal orders, and _ intelli- 
er Da bonce of the movements of the enemy read 
) the troops, written on 184 pp., small 4to, 
an. $5 harbled boards, leather back, $850. 
dited ly American Revolution. “Letters to the 
Right Hoonrable, the Earl of Hillsborough, 
Atay from Governor Bernard, General Gage, and 
0. he Honorable His Majesty’s Council for 
he Province of Massachusetts Bay,” etc., 
mall folio, half calf, Boston, 1769. These 
papers give a detailed account of the early 
y A.A. fisturbances in Massachusetts Bay just prior 
» the outbreak of the Revolution. $170. 
sO ago Revolution. A collection of 36 auto- 
rkable, raph letters written by Colonel William 
on the Pouglas from July 19, 1775, to December 
sreface ) 1776, folio, bound in boards with roan 
nthe pack. $605. 
which | Broadside. An address of the Congress 
e play. fo the inhabitants of the United States of 
it) “I [America, three years after the beginning of 
t That fie Revolution, May 9, 1778. Hartford, 
iewers (Conn, This earnest address was framed by 
no re- f committee of which Richard Henry Lee 
) jeer, Jvas chairman. $102.50. 
- Mat. 
4 ell 
matter 
dozen 
didn’t 
e play |] 
yr had NEW & OLD BOOKS $$ 
> have 
nance, 
of his 
y yet AUTOGRAPHS 
+; but 
» ORIGINAL AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of 
al of |cltbrities of all nations bought and sold. Send 
story 1" price list. Walter R. Benjamin, 578 Madi- 
. * Qwn Ave. New York City. Publisher The Col- 
les to Ixtor, $1. Established 1887. 
1 and 
_ BARGAIN OFFERS 
cipal coop 
SPEED’S BOOK SHOP IS A 
NATIONAL INSTITUTION. By our catalogues 
our stock is made available to book-lovers and 
collectors wherever located. The following are 
tow in print and will be sent free on request: 
By |16s—Art and Allied Subjects. 166—Rare and 
1926. Choice Books. 167—DMiscellaneous. No. 164, 
Genealogies and Local Histories will be sent on 
receipt of ten cents. Goodspeed’s Book Shop, 
ae ga-Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
: _ 
and | MESSRS. DAUBER & PINE invite all Book- 
that J°V¢'S to visit their most interesting Bookshop, 
the rhere their large, choice and richly varied stock 
me pf Old, Rare and New Books in all fields of 
Literature may be leisurely inspected in com- 
| ortable suroundings. Open Evenings. Out- 
r0o- [f-Print Books Supplied. Catalogue free. 
boy, libraries and small collections of Books pur- 
and J%%sed. DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, 
may Ic 64-66 Fifth Avenue. Phone Chelsea 5670. 
his | ANY OF FOLLOWING BOOKS FREE, with 
| in- Irery purchase of $2 current books: Streets of 
but Night, Passos; Mrs. Craddock, Maugham; 
are Oren Shoots, Morand; The Dream, Wells. 
gor- kiffers, National Booksellers, 832 Westchester 
with ive, N. Y. 
NEW BOOK BARGAINS: Great Short 
1 80 fRories World, $4.20; Washington, by Hughes, 
onal 50; | American Tragedy, Limited, $18.00; 
such Complete Poe, 10 vols. $4.50; (catalogues 








ee). Seiffers, 832 Westchester Ave., New York. 











ery: 

only REMAINDER CATALOG of new books sent 

arm fe. Mercury Book Mart, 1472 Broadway, 

can Pew York City. 

ext- 

. BOOK BINDINGS 

10d- 

tri- LEATHER BOUND BOOKS RESTORED 

in Hd preserved. New life to crumbling or 

niel ftked bindings. Easily applied. Send for 

of "€ sample can “Leathervita.” Small and 

. ge Libraries treated. J. C. Lewis Co., 2 
rest 47th Street, New York. 





XUM 


COMPLETE LIBRARIES or Small Collec- 
tions of Books purchased at all times. Madison 
Book Store, 55 East sgth Street, New York. 
Telephone Regent 7994. 


FOREIGN LITERATURE 








FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, GERMAN 
books. Free catalogue, state language desired. 
Schoenhof’s—established 1856. 387 Washing- 
ton St., Boston, Mass. 


GENEALOGY 
GENEALOGY: If interested in your family 
history, our priced catalogue listing nearly 5,000 
genealogical books for sale by us will be mailed 
to you for toc in stamps. GOODSPEED’S 


BOOK-SHOP, 94 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass. 











GENERAL ITEMS 
THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY in 


umes. 1500 IIlustrations. 
international record of the modern theatre. 
Special Issues on Stagecraft, Theatre Back- 
grounds, Costumes, Shakespeare, etc. Complete 
$50. We buy Volumes I and II at $5 each. 
THEATRE ARTS, INC., 119 West 57th Street, 
New York. 


PICTURESQUE AMERICA PLATES. Ex- 
amine the Gift Edition at bookstores or local 
library. Advise by page numbers the illustra- 
tions desired. Price for plates and copies of 
De Luxe Edition, now out of print, on request. 
Resorts and Playgrounds of America, 51 East 
42nd Street, New York. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG of rare books, 
fine bindings, manuscript letters, etc. W. K. 
Stewart Co., Louisville, Ky. 


O’MALLEY’S BOOK STORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (75th St.) Large stock of good books on 
many subjects. Prices reasonable. Expert serv- 
ice. Open evenings. 


MODERN FIRST EDITIONS, current books 
of English and American fiction, poetry, drama, 
criticism, art, essays, can now be procured from 
Eugene Pell, 1208 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


OVERLAND NARRATIVES, 
Slavery, the Civil War. 
Cadmus Book Shop, 
New York, 





10 vol- 
The only complete 




















the Indians, 
Catalogs on request. 
312 West 34th Street, 


EVERY BOOK IN CREATION. Pratt, 161 


Sixth Ave., New York. 





“THE WORLD AT MIDNIGHT” contains 
each month our unusual catalog of odd and 
strange books, autographs, prints and literary 
curiosities. Open Book Shop, 58 West Wash- 
ington, Chicago. 


SEND FOR CATALOG of most interesting 
books in the world. Dr. French, 2407 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. 





LAND FREE if planted to bananas. Bananas 
bear full crop the second year. $5.00 monthly 
will plant five-acre orchard, which should pay 
$1,500.00 profit annually. As bananas ripen 
every day, you get your check every 90 days. 
Reliable companies will cultivate and market 
your bananas for 14. For particulars address 
Jantha Plantation Company, Empire Building, 
Block 227, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LANGUAGES 


WORLD-ROMIC SYSTEM MASTERKEY 
to all languages. Primers, $1.94; Chinese, 
French, Spanish, Alphagrams, 30c. Dictionaries, 
$1.98. Languages, 3 West goth, New York. 








OUT-OF-PRINT 


LIST YOUR BOOK NEEDS with us with- 
out charge or obligation to purchase. Out of 
print and rare books promptly supplied at most 
reasonable prices. National Bibliophile Service, 
347 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Caledonia 0047. 
THE OUT-OF-PRINT department of BRUS- 
SEL’S will locate the books you want. 
Brussel’s, 57 Fourth Avenue, New York. 











WANTED, Back numbers of American Mer- 
cury, London Mercury, Dial, Illustrated Week- 
lies before 1870. THOMAS M. SALISBURY, 
87 Fourth Ave., New Yerk City. 


RARE EDITIONS 


GOODSPEED’S CATALOGUES just pub- 
lished: No. 165—Books on Art and _ allied 
subjects . No. 166—Rare Books, including First 
Editions, Fine Presses, Association Copies, etc. 
Either or both sent free on request. Good- 
speed’s Book Shop, 92 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Mass. 








FIRST AND LiMITED EDITIONS. Cata- 
logue No. 2 on request. Modern American and 
English Authors, Nonesuch Press, Art, Litera- 
ture, Anthropology, Bruce Rogers, Americana. 
J. Henry Guntzer, Jr., 51 North Regent Street, 
Port Chester, New York. 

ANCIENT AND MODERN BOOKS. In- 
teresting catalogue of Books from 15th to 2oth 
application. Howes 
England. 





Century, mailed free on 


3ookseller, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 

E. M. FORSTER, complete set firsts, condi- 
tion good to mint, mostly fine, offers invited. 
Omnibus, care Saturday Review. 


AMERICANA. Send for catalog No. 2 of 
books about the history of New York City and 
State. Arthur B. Carlton, 503 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 

INTERESTING CATALOG of FIRST EDI- 
TIONS and unusual books will be mailed upon 
request. Julian Bookshop. 1625 Eastern Park- 
way, Brooklyn, New York. 





SPECIALISTS 


THE NORTH NODE, as Occult Book Shop, 
114 East 57th St. Books on Occultism, Mysti- 
cism, Metaphysics, Astrology, The Kabbalah, 
The Tarot, Hermatica, Alchemy, Symbolism, 
The Rosicrucians Theosophy, Comparative Reli- 
gions, Ancient Civilizations, Mythology, Folk- 
lore, and kindered subjects—old, rare and out- 
of-print, new and contemporary. 

WRITERS’ SERVICE 

MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY ADVISER. 
Books, short stories, articles and verse criticized 
and marketed. Special department for plays and 
motion pictures. The Writers’ Workshop, Inc., 
135 East Fifty-eighth Street, New York. 


AUTHORS’ PUBLICATION SERVICE, Edi- 
Manufacturing, Distributing, etc. Biog- 
raphies, Histories, Special Works, Genealogics, 
Theses, etc. The Branwell Company, 406 West 
31st Street, Nw York, N. Y. 


torial, 





AUTHORS’ AND ARTISTS’ representative, 
literary adviser. Manuscripts sold. Grace 
Aird, 342 Madison Avenue, New York. Van- 
derbilt 9344. 
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POWER 


' Give these bosts—first | 
; to yourself and then to 


} 


by Lion FEUCHTWANGER 


The SECOND 
BOOK of 
NEGRO 

SPIRITUALS] 

Two attractive volumes, 
with sixty-one songs and 


an introduction in each, 
$3.50 each. 



























“Negro spirituals are 
so far America’s great- 
est contribution to art.” 

Sinclair Lewts 


J 


THE TIME 
OF MAN 


by ELizaABETH 
ROBERTS 


Mapox 


“The honors of the season, 
at least so far as America 
is concerned, seem indubi- 
tably to belong to Eliza- 
beth Madox Roberts, the 
young author of The Time 
of Man. There has not 
been a finer first novel 
published in this country 
in many years.”—New 


York Times. $2.50 


A. Book-of-the-Month 
Club Selection. 


In its 47th thousand. 
$2.50 


& 


MOHAMMED 
by R. F. Dissie 


“A live, interesting, human 
biography so well told 
that it holds the reader’s 
interest from the first page 
to the 
Transcript. 
Second printing. $3.00 


last.”” — Boston 


The 
VIKING PRESS 


Q ing Place, New York 
Owe 


Those who are discover ‘ng 
this great novel are un- 
qualified in their enthusi- 
4 asm. 
“One of the great ro 
mances of. the twen 
° tieth century.” — The 
Literary Review. $2.50 
& os 
The BOOK of 
AMERICAN 
; NEGRO 
SPIRITUALS 





The Phoenix Nest 


HEN Irvin Cobb was in Italy this 
summer he visited his daughter, Mrs. 

Frank M. Chapman, Jr., in her pleasant villa 
not far from Rome. Mrs. Chapman let her 
MS. of her first novel, 
“Falling Seeds,’ which Doubleday will 
bring out in the spring. “Curiously 
enough,” says Mr. Cobb, “I like it.” ; 
Early in January Knopf will publish a 
David Garnett, “Go She 


father read the 


new book by 
Must,”—also “Little Pitchers’ by IJsa 
Glenn, “Dreads and Drolls” by Arthur 


Machen, two more detective stories by th 
indefatigable J. S. Fletcher and a new novel 
by young E. Sackville West who 
“Piano Quintette.” His new one is 
“The Ruin.” . 

John Haynes Holmes has 
strongly in a letter to the publishers of 
Samuel Hopkins Adams’s “Revelry” with 
“congratulations to Mr. Adams, and to you, 


] lL» 
DOOK. 


wrot 


entitled 


come out 


the publishers, for a tremendous 
Mr. Adams himself has defended his treat- 
ment of the Harding regime in Washington 
with a public pronouncement, We haven’t 
read “Revelry” yet, but it sounds as if 
anyone interested in our public affairs should 
do so. 

For the first time in seventy-seven years 
of the life of Harper’s Magazine the names 
of the editors are published in the maga- 
Thomas B. Wells, editor; 
Lee F. Hartman, associate editor; F. L. 
4ilen, assistant editor. Mr. Wells is only 
the fourth editor-in-chief that Harper’s has 
ever had. The first, Hemry J. Raymond 
later founded the New York Times, The 
second was Alfred H. Guernesy, and Mr. 
Wells was immediately preceded by Henry 
Mills Alden, . 

Benjamin Silbermann, formerly of the 
Chicago Book Store has now opened a book- 
shop specializing in current literature and 
art publications at 111 East Chicago Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 

We apologize to Houghton Mifflin for 
an error. It is Esther Forbes’s mother who 
is writing that book on Old New England 
Tombstones. It would be utterly impossible 
for a person of Miss Forbes’s age to have 
spent “about twenty years in cemetariai “in- 
vestigation.” .. 


zine. They are: 


In March Houghton, Mifflin bring out 
Anne Douglas Sedgwick’s first novel since 
“The Little French Girl,” of which they 
have sold more than a quarter of a million 
copies, ‘The new work is entitled “The Old 
Countess.” John Livingston Lowes’s “The 
Road to Xanadu” is also scheduled for the 
spring, being a survey of the creative period 
of Coleridge’s life in which the poet wrote 
“The Rime of the Ancient Mariner” and 
“Kubla Khan.” The emphasis of the book 
is on the ways of the imagination in trans- 
muting its bewildering materials into forms 
of beauty... 

Theodore Maynard’s compilation of 
“Modern Catholic Verse” (Holt) is an ex- 
cellent anthology of Catholic poetry. It is 
better than Shane Leslie’s “An Anthology 


of Catholic Poets” (Macmillan). Mr. 
Maynard’s acquaintance with Catholic 
poetry both old and new is astonishing. . . . 


We always like to pilfer from Edwin 
Valentine Mitchell’s excellent Book Notes. 
We learn therefore, through him, that Scott 
Fitzgerald’s “The Great Gatsby” has been 
translated into French by Victor Llona, au- 
thor of “Les Pirates du Whiskey.” The 
title is “Gatsby-le-Magnifique.” . . 

On the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the achievement of our national in- 
dependence, the American Historical Asso- 
ciation is seeking a million dollar endow- 
ment. Do you appreciate the importance 
of history in our national life? Historical 
papers, now in danger of destruction, must 
be gathered together and published, im- 
portant correspondence rescued from possi- 
ble fire and other perils, large 
problems dealt with in an organized way, 


research 
State and Federal archives brought under 
a systematic publication policy, and the 
search for new material prompted, a survey 


being made to discover the gaps left in 
present investigations. All this comprises 
a large undertaking. The American His- 
torical Society, for forty years the clear- 
ing house for historical work in America, 
has only $50,000 in permanent funds. Yet 
it has performed great services for the 
and merits the sum it asks 
for, modest enough considering the work 


Government 


to be done. oT a 

Old John Mistletoe writes that he is busy 
(in his cabin on Lake Capstick) finishing 
his novel “Be Jubilant My Feet.” This is a 
novel in the most ultra modern manner, laid 
in a dance-hall in North Philadelphia, and 
all the action passes in the coarse (sic) of 
one evening. 

Two volumes that you ought to read, if 
you think you’re civilized are those com- 
prising “The Human Adventure,” namely 
“The Conquest of Civilization” by James 
Henry Breasted and “The Ordeal of Civili- 
zation” by James Harvey Robinson, Old 
Jim Henry and old Jim Harvey have really 
produced a work that is food for serious 
thinkers. 

The season is saved. Dorothy Parker is 
back from abroad and her book of poems,— 
is it called “Enough Rope”? should be out 
soon if it isn’t out by the time you read 
this. It’s a swell book; and in our opinion 
Dorothy is one of the wittiest people who 
( tolerated our conversation. 
Donald Ogden Stewart and his wife are 
also back from abroad. And that evening 
Bob Benchley was in from Scarsdale... . 

Beginning in January, Alfred A. Knopf 
will publish at the rate of a volume a 
month for twelve months the Novels and 
Tales of Benjamin Disraeli. This is the 
first complete set of Disraeli to be published 
in the United States, containing even some 
never reissued. To each volume 
there is an introduction by Philip Guedal- 
Me a Be 

One of the most interesting biographies 
on the Dodd, Mead fall list is Evangeline 
Adams’s life story called “The Bowl of 
Heaven.” We understand it contains refer- 
ences to a regular “Who’s Who” of present- 
day celebrities who have hitched their 
wagons to Miss Adams’s stars. Miss Adams, 
if you don’t happen to know the fact, is 
a member of the famous old New England 
family and considers the finest thing the 
family has done since they raised two 
Presidents, was to defend astrology as a 
legally indorsed science by winning a suit 
in the New York courts. 

The “Sacharissa,’ of whom the poet 
Waller sang, was Dorothy Sidney, Countess 
of Sunderland, belle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Julia Cartwright (Mrs. Henry Ady) 
told the story of her life in “Sacharissa: 
“Some Account, etc.’ The Duttons have 
just printed a new edition of this book. ... 


has ever 


stories 


The Democrats of Santa Fé County re- 
cently surprised Witter Bynner by nomin- 
ating him for the State legislature. He 
was a delegate to the convention and had 
the experience of hearing all his good qual- 
ities set forth in a Spanish speech by a man 
he had never met. The Spanish-Americans 
gave him a rouse—and all is well, except 
for the fact that Santa Fé is an overwhelm- 
ing Republican county. . .. 

Witter Bynner’s “Cake” (Knopf), is one 
of the cleverest fantastic plays of our time. 
Nobody in New York, so far, seems to 
have had the intellect to produce it. But it 
is devilishly clever. Just that. 

And never before in our experience on 
makeup night have we run short of copy for 
this column. It’s a new experience for us— 
yet here we actually are with about twelve 
lines to fill. 

So 
we 
shall 
stall. 
Goodbye, my lover, goodbye! 
THE PHGNICIAN. 








SPAIN 


by George Wharton Edwards 
Author of “London,” “Paris,” etc. 
A MAGNIFICENT GIFT BOOK 
Sixty-four illustrations ‘in color and monotone 


Cloth, Boxed, $7.50 
The Penn Publishing Company Philadelphia 

















KATHERINE MANSFIELD 
1890—1923 


was Kathleen 


Beauchamp 
é Che Pp, and was 


She 
born in Wellington, New Zealand, | 


Her first book, “In a German Pension” je 
» Was 


published when she was twenty-one: it tees 
into three printings, was out of prin for 
fourteen years, and was reprinted only afin 
the author's death. 


q 


Just before the war, she married J. Midd) 
J dl: 


ton Murry, editor of THE Avevpnt, 


A series of reviews for THE ATHEN py 
THE ENGLIsH REVIEW, etc., revealed her 


a subtle and brilliant critic. 


In “Bliss and Other Stories” she became an 
exponent of sanity in art, achieving a super) 


balance between sentimentalism and realism, 


Development and maturity marked “Thy 
Garden Party,” her third collection of short 


stories. 


She has said more in a tale of 25060 word 
than many authors in a com picte novel. 
She spent the last few years of her lif, 


under the shadow of approaching death 


continuing to write with calm deliberation, 


She died in France of consumption in 1923, 


having lived to perfect an exquisite and 
unusual prose form, which has often sinc 


been imitated but never rivaled. 


First editions of the works of Katherine Mansfield 
may be obtained at the 


PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 


21 East 61st Street, New York 


Bibliographical inquiries welcomed 











“Inthe Elegant 
Eighties 


| By Henry Collins Brown 
| Many pleasant memories are recalled in 


this wittiest, snappiest and most laughable 
Now in its second print 


hit of the season. 

ing. f 

“The most fascinating book I have read in 
weeks.”’—Harry Hansen in N. Y. World. | 


Over 100 Pletures of Bygone days. 400 page | 



















CHRISTMAS BOOKS 
AND CARDS 


Send for our Free Christmas 


BOOK TALK 
30 Church St. (Hudson Terminal ) 


Cortlandt 1779-6498 
New York City 









Price $5.00 at all bookshops. Hy, 
| A HANDSOME GIFT Ih 



















; Why Not Give 


BOOK of NEW YORK. 


by Robert Shackleton 
} At all bookstores $3.50 
The Penn Publishing Company, Phila. _ 
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